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For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

There are some quaint little towns hidden 
here and there in the Pennsylvania hills, of 
which few of the readers of the Companion are 
likely to have heard. The settlements were 
made by Germans, a generation or two ago, 
who carried into the wilderness their own tradi- 
tions, language and customs, and who have 
held to them obstinately ever since. The young 
men of these families do not “go West,” as oth- 
er Americans do, to push their fortunes; the 
young women marry usually among their own |}: 
people. 

One of the most secluded and queerest of 
these villages is Parrendorff, among the central 
mountains of the State. It lies off of any post- 
road, and is too insignificant to find a place on 
the map. 

You might ride for a day or two through for- 
ests of oak and sycamore, with the occasional 
glimpse of a deer, if luck favored you, or, in- 
deed, of a bear, before you would come to this 
lonely hamlet, which, after all, consists but of 
half-a-dozen enormous red-roofed barns, with 
small dwellings attached. After searching for 
awhile, you would~have found, years ago, one 
of these houses with a broader porch than the 
others, on which two sleepy, fat Dutchmen 
rocked themselves in the sun, and dozed and 
smoked while watching for the guests that nev- 
er came. 

By the side of the mountain, too, close to the 
house, a spring dripped its clear crystal into a 
long, mossy, wooden trough, which ran over on 
the road, making a delectable puddle for the 
ducks. This was the most prominent sign that 
old Peter Schnell’s house was an inn. 

The countenances of the people were heavy. 
There was nothing light or beautiful in them; 
no hint of any feeling beyond a dull appetite 
for scrapple or wurst. The town, too, had a 
heavy, listless appearance, with but two singu- 
lar exceptions—the rare and lovely flowers in 
front of every dwelling, and the music with 
which in the evening the streets were filled. 

All Germans care for music, but it was Herr 
Weber who ! ad taught the boys in Parrendorff 
such wond rful skill. None of them, except 
Conrad Rosen, the carpenter's son, had any- 
thing else to do after the ploughing and plant- 
ing were over than to scrape away on their vio- 
lins, 

But long before Conrad was born, his father 
had found out there was no carpentering work to 
bedone in Parrendorff. His farm was poorly 
managed, the crops died out, acre after acre was 
sold, and the end of it all was that Rosen with 
the rheumatism, and his wife with a lame leg, 
and Conrad, red-cheeked and bright-eyed, were 
the poorest and jolliest family in Parrendorff. 

The old man and woman sat and smoked their 
Pipes ateach side of the clean hearth; Conrad 
dug, and ploughed, and reaped for half the farm- 
ers in the country, to keep meat in the pot. 
Worst of all, about this time the lad began to 
cast his blue eyes on Greta Brandt, and to take 
his fiddle into Brandt’s porch, in the few hours 
he had to play on it. 

Greta was then a plump little girl of sixteen, 
Tosy and fair. In the last month or two, she 
had tied her long yellow braids with bits of blue 
ribbon, and knitted open-work in the white 
Stockings that covered her stout ankles. 

Young Peter Schnell began to take his violin 
by in the evenings, too, and Greta said, “Muss 
th denn,” with them both, and laughed till she 
showed her pretty white teeth, and held out her 
soft, warm hand just as quickly to welcome one 
’$the other. Conrad laughed back at her, but 
Peter struck a melancholy note on his violin. 

© was a tall, thin, dark fellow, with a deter- 

Minately gloomy face. 

Very probably, Conrad, who was a reckless, 
topsy-turvy, food-natured fellow, never had a 
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til one evening he chanced to be sitting in Gre- 
ta’s kitchen alone, when her father and Peter 
Schnell were outside. 

“How’s this?” granted old Peter. “Is it Con- 
rad Rosen that [hafe seen here again? I do not 
like dat, Jacob Brandt. What shall that beg- 
gar be friends mit the girl for?” 

“Dey are only children,” puffed Brandt. 

“Vat is dat, dat he plays on de violin for her? 
Dat is noffing? I fant you to remember,” knock- 
ing his pipe on his knee, by way of emphasis, 
“that your girl is bespoken mit my boy, before 
as she could walk alone. Dat meadow lot you 
vill give me with her, pesides all your havings 
and holdings, ant shall be hers when you are 
dead.” 

- Brandt nodded. 

“My boy Peter shall haf de Platt Farm. ‘His 
mother haf for him twenty-two pillows, ten 
feather beds.” 

Brandt shuffled his huge body uneasily. 

“Yes; I know all dat I haf promised. In two 
years Peter shall marry her.” 

After that, though Peter laughed and joked 
no less, he had an anxious look at times which 
had not belonged to him before. 

Just then the great event in the history of 
Parrendorff occurred — the Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Cassel came to visit it. This grand duke, 
as our fathers remember, made a tour of the 
United States when railroads were not, and 
steamboats were unknown, and when grand 
dukes and princes of the blood were not so com- 
mon as tourists among us. 

Herr Weber had been his tutor, the -people 
were all from his duchy; it entered, therefore, 
into his highness’ whimsical brain to go up 
into the mountains, and see how it fared with 
them. Perhaps, too, he had an attack of lonz- 
ing to hear his own tongue, and eat a bit of 
genuine wurst again. -However that may be, 
up he came with two or three stout, plainly 
dressed Germans like himself. ° 

An American village would have been in an 
uproar, and hurrahed itself hoarse. The Par- 
rendorffers only put on their Sunday clothes and 
red stockings, and puffed harder at their pipes. 

The grand duke, in the evening, found Herr 
Weber and his violinists ranged on Peter 
Schnell’s porch, and heard them play. He was 
a shrewd as well as kindly man. 

“They play well,’”’ he said, to Weber. “There 
is one, at least, powerful youth among them.” 

And afterward,— 

“Your music will be the salvation of this 
town. It will save it from sinking into the mire 
of eating, and drinking, and snoozing, like the 
pigs yonder. I want to bestow a gift, to leave 
some kindly memento of myself. I think it will 





Serious thought as to how it all would end, un- 


in some way refer to this music.” 





Herr Weber, therefore, was not surprised at 
night when his highness sent for him, and stat- 
ed his intention of taking one young lad from 


the village, and giving to him the best musical | 


éducation which Europe would afford. 

“[ shall thus bestow upon him the chance of 
helping the world by something better and lofti- 
er than fat porkers and mammoth potatoes.” 

“And how will your highness make your 
choice?” demanded Herr Weber. 

“Ah! [have thought of that. In four weeks 
Ishall return. Let each pupil play before me 
something of his own composition, no matter 
how simple or short, but it must be altogether 
his own.” 

That night the grand duke slept on four feath- 
er beds, with two on top of him, and departed 
the next morning, leaving the village of Parren- 
dorff stunned with gratitude and amazement. 
It was quite as though a royal highness was to 
be born among them. A lad of Parrendorff to 
become a pupil in the conservatory of Vienna! 
To choose his instructors among the great teach- 
ers in Paris! 

For three weeks nothing was heard but thrum- 
thrumming and scraping. The farm-work was 
left; the horses were unfed; the cows were sel- 
dom led to the pastures, unless the girls chose to 
take them there. 

Conrad was busy with the rest. They met in 
the evenings to practice and compare their 
score; but a week before the time of decision, 
Conrad had as yet done nothing. 

“What does this mean, my boy?” said Herr 
Weber. : 

And Conrad was but a ruddy, apple-cheeked 
boy, after all, and the others were young men. 

“It is because I know so little!”’ he broke out. 
“Hans has a battle-piece. You can hear the 
cannons, and the rolling of the drums, and the 
shrieks of the dying. And Seppell has a noc- 
turne, ‘Moonlight on the Sea’; and he bade me 
observe the sobbing of the waves and the ef- 
fect of the moon’s first rays on the tide. And 
Peter Schnell’’—coloring hotly—“has an aria 
called ‘Love,’ and it is full of sweetness and 
passion. But I—what doI know? I have seen 
nothing but Parrendorff; done nothing but 
plough and dig!” 

“I do not know,” said the Herr, gravely, 
“how you are to equal these masterpieces. But 
be sure of one thing, my son, you can only de- 
scribe what you know.”’ 

So Conrad went his way. 

The grand duke was back. Parrendorff again 
wore its Sunday petticoats and red stockings. 
Early in the morning, the little band of musi- 


Their sweethearts had sent them the roses. 
Greta sent a bud to Conrad, but his old mother 
hobbled in with one the next moment, when he 
hid Greta’s, and wore his old mother’s, 
All the old people of the village were gathered 
about the spring, boasting of Ilans or Seppell; 
Dut Conrad’s father and mother slipped off from 
the others, and prayed for him, Then Frau Ro- 
sen began to cook his dinner. 

“He will lose, of course, poor boy; so I will 
make glad for him just as much as if he won.” 
Meanwhile his highness sat nursing one leg 
over the other knee, listening to the competitors. 

“And was ist das?” when Hans had scraped 
and tugged until the perspiration poured down 
his face. “Battle, ch? Cries of the wounded? 
Cannon? Pah! pah! You never saw a battle, 
young man? Pray God you never may! Mean- 
while, that tum-tum sounds like a child’s beat- 
ing on a tin-pan. Stand aside. Moonlight? 
Waves? That is the splash of suds from a 
tub, if it has any meaning!. And you,” wait- 
ing for Peter Schnell, “you discourse on love 
and jealousy? A most maudlin wail, verily! 
What comes next?” as Conrad took his place. 
«Morning on the Farm?) Aha! Now we are 
coming to Parrendorff again!” 

It was no help to Conrad or his music, that 
the grand duke should talk as he did, at the top 
of his voice; but he played lightly and with 
spirit. The duke listened sharply, then began 
to laugh and nod. 

“IT see! Isec! Quiet, and then a stir among 
the leaves, and then the plough-boy whistling 
the air. The birds—there are the partridge, and 
quail, and one I don’t know—the air whistled 
avain—and—there we are in the barn-yard! Do 
you not remember, Weber, the farm-house 
where Iwas a boy? Just as the birds sang, and 
the chickens clucked, and the maids called the 
cows! Again, again, boy!” 

The grand duke’s face was heated, and his 
eyes sparkled like any ordinary man’s when 
pleased. 

“What is this lad’s name, Weber? How do 
you call him, hein? He is my pupil. You are 
my pupil, Conrad. The man who hears the mu- 
sic in the common things he knows is the mu- 
sician for me!” 

How Conrad went and came again, and built 
asnug house for his mother and father, and 
married Greta, and wrote songs which we all 
sing—have you not all foreseen that from the 
beginning? 


+ 
+o 





For the Companion. 
HONORA’S HONOR. 
By Mary E. C. Wyeth. 

One early night-fall of a January day, in the 
year of our Lord, 1864, my friend, Dr. Elmer, 
accompanied by his ‘contraband of war,” 
nained Scott, and aged fifteen, started to go from 
the house to the barn, on some errand. As the 
doctor opened his office door, he beheld with sur- 
prise, an odd-looking object, bearing some re- 
semblance to a human being, on the door-step. 

“What or who is this?”’ he asked, stopping to 
touch the questionable shape. 

He was startled by a voice, which promptly 
responded in a droll and half-singing tone,— 

“Honora Kelly is me name, 
Ireland is me nation, 

Ameriky is me dwelling-place, 
And hivin me expectation.” 

“Drunk!” ejaculated Scott, as he held the 
lantern over the prostrate form of the senten- 
tious Honora. 

“Hould yer tongue, ye African haythun,” 
she angrily exclaimed, as she scrambled to her 
feet; ‘“‘an’ me wid Fayther Mathew’s midal 
roun’ me nick!” 

Scott burst into a fit of loud laughter that 
brought all the family to the door just in time 
to see Honora make a pass at his ears with the 
palm of her hand, while her eyes flashed with 





cians, Herr Weber at their head, marched up the 


sunny street, each with his violin and a roll of | 


paper, and a rose in his jacket. 


indiynation. 
“Softly, softlv!”? said the doctor, preventing 
i the blow by catching the hand of the irate ex- 
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pectant of heaven. ‘Never mind the boy, Hon- 
era, but take a chair, and let me see your 
tongue. I am afraid you are a little nervous.” 

Honora’s passion subsided at once. 

“Ye’re a born gintleman, sir,” she said, cour- 
tesying. “Hear till him, spakin’ so saft like, 
and calling me ner-r-rvous, as if he were spak- 
in’ toa fine leddy! Shure, it’s shakin’ wid an 
ague fit, these two hours, an’ me head achin’ fit 
to split! But it’s mesilf that’s huntin’ the good 
plaice; and the man at the station sint me here, 
an’ jist foreninst yer door me ligs wint from 
under me, an’ I dhropped down ontil the door- 
step in me misery. Is it wantin’ the girl, ye are, 
ma’am?” she continued, addressing the doc- 
tor’s wife, who had entered the office, and was 
leaning upon her husband’s shoulder, observing 
the new-comer with increasing interest. 

Mrs. Elmer nodded, but said, slowly,— 

“T think, however, that you will hardly suit. 
I will look at your recommendation, though, if 
you have it with you.” 

“Recommendation!” echoed Honora, tartly. 
“‘Here’s the honest face o’ me, and the stout 
arms and ligs o’ me, and the thrue words o’ me, 
that says that Honora Kelly can do all yer work, 
and play half her time. If ye’ll plaze to thry 
me, ye’ll not regret it. I mistrust I’m not able 
to walk further, the night, wid the fayver com- 
in on me now; and the honor of her is all the 
the recommendation, ma’am, that Honora Kel- 
ly has to give yer.” 

The doctor, who had felt her pulse and exam- 
ined her tongue, turned to his wife, and said,— 

“She’s quite ill. We'll have to take care of 
her to-night, at least. You can see about qual- 
ifications to-morrow, perhaps. Let her go to 
bed at once.” 

So acup of tea was administered, and Hon- 
ora with little ado was assisted to her bed, from 
which she did not speedily arise. For several 
weeks Dr. Elmer’s household shared the watch 
and care of the stranger through a dangerous 
illness. When, at length, Honora recovered, 
her gratitude knew no bounds. 

“Ah, docther dear, docther dear, ye’re an an- 
gel from hivin!” she would cry, ‘an’ so’s Mrs. 
Docther, an’ the madam”’—meaning Mrs. EI- 
mer’s mother—‘‘an’ the childer do be angels; 
and ye’re all blissid angels from hivin, except 
that African haythun, who tried to rob me of 
me honor, sayin’ | was drunk, he did.”” 

She made haste to prove her sincerity by her 
willing works. A good and faithful servant has 
she proved, and should ever any fate or chance, 
in the person of a worthy son of Erin, carry off 
Honora, my friend, the doctor, would doubtless 
furnish her with a rare outfit. And as for Mrs. 
Elmer, she would bewail her loss as a family 
misfortune; for the poor little lady is an inva- 
lid, and the cares of life press heavily upon her, 
and the relief and rest that Honora’s strong 
arms and capable brains have afforded her are 
not to be lightly esteemed. 

Time nor circumstance will never overcome 
Honora’s aversion to Scott. 

“T does hate that there haythun,”’ she said to 
me, one day. 

“But, Honora, you must not hate. If Scott 
is such a thoughtless fellow, pray for him.” 

“Sure, I thried it wanst,” replied Honora, 
with a grimace. “Says I, ‘Lord, bless the Afri- 
ean haythun,’ wid me lips, but I wished him no 
good in me bottomest hear-rt; an’ jist at that 
blissid minute, the docther himself chances to 
he passin’ foreninst me room, an’ me door on 
the crack, an’ me on me knees, wid me beads, 
an’ he hears me say, ‘Lord, bless the African 
haythun.’ An’, faith, he taps on me door, an’ 
says he, mischievous-like, though it’s little giv- 
en to mischief he is, says he, ‘Honor bright, 
Honora?’ An’ I dhrapped me beads, an’ jumped 
up from me knees, an’ I got no rist for me con- 
science till I walked three miles to the praste to 
confiss me soul, an’ to give me back me honor, 
for what was I to do without it intirely? The 
hear-rt o’ me was broke on account of it.” 

[ didn’t quite see how her honor was com- 
promised in all this, and told her so. 

“Shure, where, thin, was the honor of me, whin 
I could ax the Lord to harrum a crayther be- 
longin’ to thim as had been blissid angels to the 
likes o’ me? For can’t yez see that the blissin’ 
o’ inc lips was but the lie that covered and hid 
the real prayer from mesilf, but not from the 
Lord? Nor from the docther either, I’m think- 
in’, else how should he stab me to me hear-rt 
wid his ‘Honor bright’? Shure, there was no hon- 
or about it at all, at all, An’ what is a charac- 
ter worruth that has no honor in its make? 
But praised be the saints, I got me honor back, 
an’ niver will [ risk it again on the haythun!”’ 

I fancy my friends rather enjoy the occasional 
skirmishes of these two worthies. And such 
faith has the doctor in Honora’s gratitude as 
well as honor, that he declares he would as soon 


sibility of Honora’s ever harming a hair of the 
latter’s head. 

“You see,” says the doctor to me, one day, “‘it 
is the old, old story—the cup of cold water in 
the name of a disciple. The reward is sure. In 
this case the return comes in Honora’s honor, 
which, you know, was all the recommendation 
she agreed to furnish us at the first. I’ve great 
respect for it. Id pit it against ‘all the blood of 
all the Howards,’ the honor of Honora Kelly!” 
stnpnnespleneiellliaeacettieaiall 


JUDGE NOT! 


Judge not the workings of his brain, 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only wait and yield. 
Judge not! 


The look, the air that frets thy sight, 

May be a token that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 

With more than mortal foe, 
Whose power would crush thy gentler grace, 
And cast thee vanquished on thy face. 

Judge not! 
Miss A. Procter. 
————+o+ —__—_ 


For the Companion, 


HOW JIMMY BLAKE FOUND A 
HOME. 


By Mrs. Rowe. 


“Well, yes, I guess so. But she’s right in 
the settin’-room, an’ you can go in an’ ask ’er 
yerselves.”” 

It was Aunt Polly’s voice, and as I looked up 
from the small trousers that I was patching, I 
caught a glimpse of four bright, laughing eyes, 
set in two round, sunburned faces. The new- 
comers were Robby and Jack Waters, the only 
children of Capt. Waters, master of the brig 
Hannah Maria, and one of our near neighbors. 

“Come in, boys!” I called out, unceremonious- 
ly, and the little fellows shyly obeyed, pulling 
off their diminutive tarpaulins with a bob of 
their curly heads. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked, laughing, for the 
boyish faces wore such a look of happy impor- 
tance that I had already begun to mistrust that 
something more than ordinary was about to 
take place. 

“We're goin’ with father next trip,” said 
Robby, and Jack added, eagerly, “and mother 
wants to know if you can come over to our 
house for a few days an’ make us some new 
clo’s.”” 

I thought a moment. 

There was Clemmy Toby’s overcoat to be made, 
but there was no special hurry about that,—any 
time next week would do; and Tom Huse’s 
jacket could be put off till Saturday; and these 
trousers—I glanced downward at the worn, fad- 
ed garment that lay half mended upon my lap, 
and a mistiness crept into my eyes as I thought 
of a little, sweet, sad-faced boy, homeless but 
for the ill-afforded charity of a pitying neigh- 
bor, fatherless since that terrible night in Sep- 
tember, when more than one goodly ship went 
down in sight of the homes where dear ones 
watched and prayed. 

Capt. Waters was the “‘rich man” in our little 
community, for, besides being master, he owned 
a large share in the handsome craft that bore 
the name that he had himself bestowed upon 
her when her keel first touched salt water; while 
in his various trading ventures he had shown 
a natural shrewdness and good sense that had 
made his purse heavier, year by year, until, now 
that his twin boys were sturdy lads of twelve, 
he was the owner of the finest house in town, 
and had in addition, as it was generally under- 
stood, a well-filled bank account and a fair pros- 
pect of even larger gains in the future. 

All this good fortune had brought to the 
worthy couple, and only those two little boys, 
Jack and Robby, to share it. Now, what would 
be more reasonable than to suppose that they 
could find a niche in that home of plenty and 
comfort for poor little Jim? My heart beat 
quick and high at the thought. 

“Yes, boys,” I said, decidedly, ‘‘I will be over 
to-morrow morning, bright and early, and’”’— 
for they were already making off in the direction 
of the beach, where their father and his boat were 
waiting for them—‘“be sure to be on hand your- 
selves, so that I can measure you the first thing.” 

“Feo, "a." 

The two small figures scudded away over the 
smooth sand, shouting and swinging their hats 
to attract their father’s attention—not a difficult 
matter, by the way, for Capt. Waters was pro- 
verbially one of the most attentive and in- 
dulgent of fathers; and on this occasion I could 
but notice, as I stood watching them from my 
window, with what characteristic thouchtful- 
ness he tied his own handkerchief about Robby’s 
chubby neck, and settled Jack’s hat more firm- 
ly on his head. 





think of wronging Scott himself, as of the pos- 
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are makin’ idols o’ them children,” remarked 
Aunt Polly, as she stretched her long, thin neck 
over my shoulder to watch the captain as he 
pushed off from shore. “They’re awful bound 
up in ’em, as anybody can see with half an eye.” 
On the succeeding day, according to promise, 
I found myself in Mrs. Waters’ cosey sitting- 
room, with shears, tape-measure and patterns 
all at hand, and a roll of handsome dark blue 
cloth lying on the table before us. 

“T want them cut in the latest style,” and the 
mother glanced with a smile at once proud and 
tender at the boyish faces beside her. “I 
shouldn’t like for their father to be ashamed of 
them when he takes them round with him to 
see the sights in New York.” 

The captain looked up from the toy ship that 
he was whittling out for Robby, with a quizzi- 
cal laugh. - 

“New York’s a pretty big harbor, wife, an’ 
craft of this size don’t get their riggin’ taken 
much notice of,” he said; then nodding to Rob- 
by, he added, “Bring me the tack-hammer and 
afew tacks, my lad, and we’ll have the Mermaid 
ready for her launching in a jiffy.” 

The little fellow hastened to obey, while the 
captain’s eyes wandered carelessly over the view 
from the windows, when suddenly his good-na- 
tured face grew grave, as he asked in a some- 
what lower tone,— 

“By the way, Hannah, didn’t I hear that poor 
Ben Blake’s wife died-just after her husband 
was lost?” 

“Yes—I guess, Betsey, I’ll have these jackets 
cut double-breasted; they’re more becoming to 
boys of their age, I think, don’t you?” 

Her eyes and thouglits were evidently upon the 
new suits; but the captain persisted: 

“Did they leave any family?” 

“Yes, one—don’t you think that the edge 
will look best finished with black braid?’ 
“Yes, ma’am, by all means,” I said, compos- 
edly; but there was a hopeful flutter at my 
heart, as the captain spoke once more: 

“Poor Ben was one of the sort that spent his 
earnings as he went. I don’t suppose he left 
his family anything?” 

Mrs. Waters was too much engrossed in meas- 
uring her braid to answer, and I took advantage 
of her silence to picture poor little Jim’s desti- 
tute condition so vividly, that by the time I had 
finished, the warm-hearted sailor’s pocket-book 
was open in his hands, and he was tendering me 
acouple of bills with the hearty explanation,— 

“There, Betsey, there, that’ll get the little chap 
a full suit for winter; and if you’ll buy and make 
it for him, I'll see that you are well paid for 
your trouble.” 

But I shook my head without offering to take 
the money, to the captain’s evident astonish- 
ment. 

“No, Capt. Waters,” Isaid, steadily, although 
my hands trembled so that the stitches I was 
taking in Jack’s pants would have disgraced an 
apprentice of a weck; “no, it isn’t clothes that 
the poor little fellow necds so much as it is a 
home, a steady, comfortable home, with some- 
body to love him as well as feed and clothe 
him.” 

Mrs. Waters cast a sharp glance from me to 
her husband, but I had gone too far now to be 
silenced by a look, and I went on though less 
hopefully : 

“Somebody like yourselves, for instance, with 
money enough to make the expense of his sup- 
port a mere trifle, and hearts large and rich 
enough to find some crumbs of tenderness for 
this little fatherless and motherless one, who 
needs affection and good counsel almost as much 
as he needs bread.” 

I was so excited that I spoke with a boldness 
that surprised myself and touched the generous 


his rough hand across his eyes, he began, hur- 
riedly,— 

“I don’t know but you’re right, Betsey. 
has blessed us, and’”’—— 

But his wife interposed : 

“I’m sure it’s all Jcan do to take care of my 
own boys, with their father away so much, and 
everything coming upon my shoulders.” 

The words were very quietly spoken, for Mrs. 
Waters was not a noisy woman; but when she 
once said a thing, everybody understood that she 
meant it, and both the captain and myself knew 
that any further talk about taking Jimmy Blake 
would be thrown away; so we wisely said noth- 
ing. 

But that night, when I was ready to start for 
home, Mrs. Waters slipped a bundle into my 
hands. 

“It’s a suit of Robby’s that he’s onterown,” 


God 


handsome, motherly face; ‘‘and they’ll do nice- 
ly for little Jim, if you’! see that he has them.” 
As I sat alone, after all the rest of the family 





“I'm dreadfully afeered Capt. Waters’ folks 


heart of the captain; for, brushing the back of 


she whispered, with a conscious look upon her 


and there to the scarcely worn jacket that Rob. 
by Waters had so opportunely outgrown, I nat. 
urally thought over the events of the day, and 
my lonely old maid’s heart grew warm as | re. 
called the bright, cheery home picture that haq 
gladdened my eyes all through those long, pleas. 
ant hours; and when [ knelt that nieht at my 
lonely altar, I prayed earnestly that God would 
have all the members of that happy householg 
in His own safe keeping forevermore. 

It was a raw, cold Sunday afternoon, the last 
of November; the wind blew a perfect gale, and 
as I was on my way to church I noticed a group 
of fishermen standing on the beach and wateh- 
ing the lowering sky with grave, anxious faces, 
while they talked of an approaching storm. 
“I’ll be aterrible night for any poor craft 
that finds herself along shore,” remarked Big 
Ben, a burly fisherman, and turning, as he spoke, 
his bronzed and bearded face seaward, he added, 
amoment after,in an awe-struck tone, “The 
breakers are showin’ their white teeth, an’ roar. 
in’ like lions for their prey. God help those that 
falls into their clutches!” 

Just then a blast came across the sands so 
cold and sharp that the men shook in their 
thick dreadnaughts, and an old seaman mut- 
tered beneath his breath,— 

“Them as don’t drown’! freeze, if this weath- 
er holds.” 

Hold it did, for as the night came down the 
gale rose higher and higher, and neither doors 
nor windows could shut out from every ear the 
terrible roar of the breakers, that grew louder 
and louder with every hour. That evening I 
heard a timid rap at my door. 

“Miss Waters wants to knowif you can’t come 
over an’ stay with ’er to-night. She’s dretful 
uneasy, for it’s just about the time that the 
Hannah Maria is due.” 

It was the voice of Mrs. Waters’ old Sarah, 
who had been in the captain’s family for years, 
and who regarded them all, parents and chil- 
dren, with almost as much affection as if they 
had been herown. Sol was not surprised to 
hear her say, as we made our way slowly in the 
teeth of the gale,— 

“It seems as if I should fly myself, I’m s0 
worked up; so I aint much of a stay to Miss Wa- 
ters. She needs a bright, cheerful body like you 
to kind o’ brace ’er up like.”’ 


comes fast enough of its own accord.” 

We were close to Mrs. Waters’ door as I spoke, 
and my hand was already upon the latch, when 
a dull, far-away sound fell upon my ear, and I 
paused with heavily beating heart and startled 
eyes peering eagerly through the darkness sea- 
ward. 

“It’s a signal of distress,” cried the trembling 
voice at my side; and the next instant the door 
was opened, and Mrs. Waters herself, in cloak 
and hood, stood before us. 

“There’s a vessel in distress!’”’ she cried, ex- 
citedly. “Don’t you hear the signal guns? I’m 
going down to the beach; come with me.” 

We followed her without a word to the beach, 
where, standing in groups about the huge bon- 
fires that had been kindled, were, it seemed to 
me, two-thirds of the inhabitants of the town. 
Men with swarthy, sunburned faces, who peered 
anxiously into the darkness, and shook their 
heads despairingly at each boom of the mourn- 
ful signal gun; women who wept, or gave vent 
to their feelings in fitting exclamations, and 
even children, little lads and lasses, with awe 
struck, frightened eyes and silent tongues, who 
listened to the ominous sound, not, alas! unfa- 
miliar even to their childish ears. 

With blanched lips and suppressed breath we 
watched and waited, for hours it seemed, and 
then the cry ran from lip to lip,— 

“She has struck! There she is, fast on the 
rocks!” 

And now the hopeless silence was exchanged 
for a scene of bustling but almost as lopeless 
activity. 

If 2 line could reach the doomed vessel perish 
ing before our very eyes, there was a hope that 
some, at least, of her crew might be saved. 
Still, the terrible cold would be almost sure to 
paralyze those who might be bold enough to take 
advantage of this mode of escape, and there wis 
a possibility that the vessel herself might not 
hold together long enough for them to make the 
experiment. 

But there were hopeful hearts as well as strong 
and capable hands in that crowd of rough, 1 
lettered men; and at length skill and persevet 
ance won the day, and the saving line found its 
way to the deck of the disabled vessel. There 
was watching and waiting, and suddenly a great 
cry arose from those nearest the water. A mat 
was making his way, supported and guided by 
the rope through the icy waters, with almost 





were in bed, supplying a missing button here 


superhuman strength and courage; now hidden 
from our sight till hope almost died out of out 





“It’s no use to borrow trouble,” I said; “it . 
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hearts, and then dimly visible as he rose again, 
clogged and fettered by the gathering ice upon 
his clothing, yet still clinging with desperate de- 
termination to the line at whose end a score of 
eager, helpful hands were outstretched to en- 
courage him in his efforts to gain the shore. 

“Qnce more! Keep up a brave heart, man!’ 
shouted the voices from the rocks, and in a mo- 
ment more they dragged him, breathless, bruised 
and half frozen, from his almost grave. As, 
supported by two of his preservers, he came up 
from the water, and the light from the blazing 
ponfires fell full upon his face, a woman’s scream 
was heard above the tumult of men’s voices and 
the dashing of the waves, as Mrs. Waters threw 
her arms about her husband’s neck with a hur- 
ried prayer of thanksgiving for his safety. In 
a moment more the exclamation of joy was ex- 
changed for cries of agony. 

“My boys! my boys! Where are they?” 

I never shall forget Capt. Waters as I saw him 
then, a very giant of a man in strength and stat- 
ure, the ice clinging to his hair, his beard and 
his clothes, as if he’d Deen coffined in ice. But 
his voice sounded as strong and clear as I ever 
heard it in my life, as, instead of answering’ his 
wife, he turned to the men about him and 
said,— 

“Neighbors, tue Tunnah Maria is fast on the 
rocks; but she’s strong and will hold together 
fora few hours. No man of her crew dared try 
coming ashore by the line; but my boys’ lives 
were at stake, and J came, came to ask help of 
you for your old neighbors and my own dear 
lads that I left on the deck of that foundering 
vessel. A thousand dollars to those who will 
bring my boys and crew from the wreck!” 

Nobody stirred. The men looked pityingly at 
the white, agonized face of their old friend, then 
mutely shook their heads. 

“It can’t be done, cap’n. No boat could live 
ten minutes in such a sea as this,” spoke up an 
old fisherman, and his mates silently acquiesced 
in his decision. 

Mrs. Waters wrung her hands imploringly. 
“Tt must he done!” she cried, frantically. Then 
to her husband, “Offer them ali, everything that 
we have in the world in exchange for our chil- 
dren’s lives. O, my darlings! Freezing, dying 
in sight of home, and not a finger lifted to save 
them!” 

Rough hands were lifted to brush off the drops 
of sympathy from faces little used to tears; but 
no one offered to tempt that raging sea. 

“Think of your own little ones,”’ she cried, in 
a~oice that went straight to every heart in the 
srowd, “and be merciful to mine.” 

“We do think of our own little ones, ma’am,” 
replied a grave-faced man in a firm but gentle 
tone; ‘an’ that’s why we don’t feel at liberty to 
throw away our own lives for naught. There 
aint more’n one chance in a hundred of a boat 

that’s launched to-night ever seein’ dry land 
again.” 

‘Til go! J’ll take that one chance!” piped up 
ashrill, childish voice, and little Jim, his face 
all aglow with the excitement that had fairly 
burned up the tears of sympathy upon his 
cheeks, darted forward, dragging a tiny boat, a 
little cockle-shell of a thing that his poor father 
had fashioned for him on his last home visit, 
and which, with a desperate determination, he 
was now trying with all his small strength to 
launch. 

Capt. Waters roused himself from the heavy 


torpor of despair that was fast creeping over 


him, and something that was almost a smile 


played for a moment about his white, chilled 
lips, as he laid a restraining hand upon the boy’s 


arm. 
“You're a brave lad, but it’s no use. 
away.” 


But Jim struggled fiercely from the detaining 


hand. 


“The little boys!” he shotited, fairly insane 
for the moment with excitement; “I can save 
them; my boat will hold three. Let me go, I 


say!” 


But the captain held him back with a strong 


hand. 
Then Big Ben stepped forward and spoke. 


“The lad’s courage shames us all,” he said. 
“T will be one to help man a boat, and if I die, 
Idie doing my duty asa man. Who goes with 


me?” 


Courage as well as fear is contagious, and af- 
tera moment’s hesitation several men stepped 
silently forward and ranged themselves by the 
Side of their leader, a band of the stoutest hearts 


and hands among us. 


I have neither power nor space to describe the 
Scenes of that dreadful night further, to tell you 


of the heroic exertions of those brave men 
and how, as the gray morning began to dawn 


they succeeded in reaching the wreck just in 
time to save the despairing crew, whose terrible 
frost wounds were the subject of pitying com- 


Come 
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ment, for weeks afterward, among the sympa- 
thizing dwellers in our little town. 

Many yeaxs have passed since then, and Rob- 
by is a successful merchant in one of our neigh- 
boring cities, Jack a ‘“‘smart’”’? Western lawyer, 
while the declining years of the aged captain 
and his wife are cheered by the constant pres- 
ence and devoted affection of their adopted son, 
the little homeless waif, whose unselfish sympa- 
thy found him a place in their hearts in that 
never-to-be-forgotten night of terror and an- 
guish, of which neither can speak, to this day, 
without tears. 





For the Companton. 


A NIGHT OVER A PRECIPICE. 
AN ADIRONDACK TALE. 

Several years ago, while spending a few weeks in 
the Adirondack region, I passed a night, the terror of 
which I can never forget, even should my life be one 
of the longest. 
My companions had discovered an eagle’s nest, in 
an old pine, half way up Mt. Emmons, near whose 
foot was ourcamp. To take the young eaglets from 
this eyrie, even in the absence of their mother, was 
a task not without danger; but we had determined 
to do it, being anxious to present the birds to a sci- 
entific friend in Albany, and the duty was by lot as- 
signed to me. 
Early in the afternoon of the day appointed, 
equipped with one of the bags which had brought 
our provisions into the woods, and a hunting-knife, 
and accompanied by Will, who carried a gun to be 
used should the old birds attack us, I started for the 
nest. 
A climbing walk of nearly a mile placed us on the 
ledge, just below which the pine tree grew, fasten- 
ing its long, tenacious roots in the many crevices of 
the rock from which it sprang. It leaned out over 
the chasm below, at an angle of nearly forty-five de- 
grees, which would make the climbing a compara- 
tively easy task, although, being no sailor, I did not 
anticipate much pleasure in the feat, especially when 
I looked down on the swaying tree-trops, far be- 
neath. The mountain-side, at this point, was almost 
perpendicular for more than a hundred feet. 
The nest was situated at the very top of the tree, 
which had been broken by the wind, and afforded it 
aresting-place. It looked like a great mass of drift- 
wood that some flood had left there; but we knew 
that the young birds were in it, for it was in sight 
from camp, and that very morning, by the aid of a 
glass, we had seen the eagles carrying food to their 
nestlings. 
After resting for a little time, I threw off my 
coat, tightened my belt, tied the bag about my waist, 
and slipping carefully down to the little ledge upon 
which the tree rested, began the ascent. 
A short but vigorous effort, and the lower branch- 
es of the tree were reached, and soon after I had the 
satisfaction of being near enough to seize my prize. 
Unloosing the bag, I slowly raised myself above the 
level of the nest. 
Three birds lay before me, each about the size of a 
full-grown hen, armed with beak and talons, but as 
yet almost destitute of feathers. As I leaned for- 
ward to grasp them, they suddenly opened their 
monstrous mouths, and stretched their necks out 
toward me. 
I drew back, startled, but immediately remember- 
ing that notwithstanding their terrible looks they 
were but “chicks,’”’ 1 carefully removed them from 
the nest and deposited them in my bag. One, two, 
three! My workseemed now accomplished. Itonly 
remained for me to back down the tree again to 
terra firma. 

To climb with empty hands, and to descend with 
full ones are different things; but I had succeeded in 
reaching the long, rough trunk below the branches, 
and was congratulating myself upon my good for- 
tune, when I felt the tree @ove! 

For an instant horror held me motionless. The 
roots were giving way! 

Will saw the danger, and even as I shudderingly 
gazed at the depths below, he shouted,— 

“Jump, Fera, jump! The tree is falling. Jump 
for the rock!” 

Filled with a horrible fear, I turned, gathered my 
strength for a despairing effort, and sprang out into 
the air, toward the face of the rock! 

Already the tree had fallen below the level of the 
roots, and I went down ten or fifteen feet, when a 
little ledge, covered with bushes, caught me. There 
I clung, trembling and faint, while the old pine, 
with a sharp, crackling noise, broke from its hold, 
and went whizzing past me into the depth, crashing 
wildly in the tree-tops, tearing through the branch- 
es, and sending up a heavy thud at last as it struck 
the ground below! I shrank back on my narrow 
rim of rock when I thought of what had almost 
been my fate! 

“Fera! Fera! Are you alive?” Will’s voice 
sounded afar off, and as I carefully turned and looked 
up, I sickened with fear, for it was thirty feet to the 
top of the cliff above me! 

“Yes,” [ answered, “Iam alive; but how am I to 
get upthere? I fear my ankle is broken, for it pains 
me dreadfully.” 

“Broken? O, that cannot be!” cried Will. “It 
probably is sprained. Let me get you something to 
drink. Can you catch this bottle, if I drop it?” 

“I hardly dare to let go of these bushes,” I replied, 
?) “but I'll try.” 
?| With great care I unloosed my hold upon the 
shrubs. I found that by placing my back against the 
rock I was safe, although my feet hung over the lit- 
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came, right into my hands. I swallowed the re- 
freshing draught, which gave me, energy, and, bet- 
ter than that, hope! I would be saved after all! 
“Iam going to signal Charlie,” cried Will. “He 
has the glass, and can see us plainly from camp. I 
will shoot to attract his attention.” And two quick 
reports rang out along the mountain-side. 

“There he is,’ a moment later I heard Will say. 
“He sees me! He is coming!’ 

In less than half an hour I heard a stir above me, 
and Charlie’s cheery voice sounded down. 

“Hollo, there! Keep yourspiritsup, Fera! We'll 
have you out of that before long. I'm going fora 
rope.” 

“A rope!” I thought. ‘‘There’s no rope at camp, 
and he will have to go to the nearest shanty for one. 
Seven miles, at least! Hecan’t be back before morn- 


” 
“Charlie!”’ I shouted. 
“Here!”’ came back the answer from above. 
“You will have to go to old Bob Andrews fora 
rope, and you can’t get back to-night. Let Will go 
down to camp first, and bring up some coffee and 


Tell him to bring the strongest fish-line here, too. 
He will stay all night, then, while you are gone.” 
“Good!” cried Charlie, ‘You will come out all 
right, for your appetite sticks to you! I will send 
Will off at once.” 

The sun was almost down when Will returned. 
Charlie shouted,— 

“Don’t grow despondent. 
daylight, sure.” 

For an hour or more the old eagles had been sail- 
ing about, uttering mournful cries and searching 
for their nest. Poor birds! It would never receive 
them again, and whether the little ones were alive 
or dead, I knew not, for the bag had fallen with the 
tree; it was not with me when I jumped. 

Ere it grew quite dark, the coffee and hard-tack 
which Will had brought came swinging down to 
me, and after I had finished my meal and sent the 
pail up again, my blanket came unexpectedly down, 
very welcome, though, for the night was chill. 

At times Will would Jean over the ledge and talk. 
He could not see me, and strange enough it must 
have sounded to him to heer a voice from the abyss 
replying to his questions. At length, however, he 
bade me good-night, telling me to call him should I 
need anything, and rolling himself in his blanket, 
went to sleep. 

As for me I could not sleep, and so I sat on my nar- 
row shelf, wondering how far it was to the ground 
below, and whether any other person had ever been 
where I now was. At first when I moved, my ankle 
would give me a terrible twinge, but after rubbing 
it well, it did not trouble me much. My watch, 
which was in my vest-pocket, had been stopped by 
the jar of my fall, and so I could only guess at the 
time, as the hours went slowly by. 

I could hear a hoot-owl somewhere, making night 
mournful with his cry. Once in a while my imagi- 
nation would conjure up eyes that gleamed at me 
from the surrounding darkness. I often heard 
stealthy steps in the woods below, steps that I won- 
dered at, but could not account for. 
O, that long, long night! As time went on I 
grew more and more nervous. It seemed as though 
I could not remain another instant as I was. The 
rock was hard; my position cramped my whole body 
stiff. At last, I fell into a state of semi-unconscious- 


I shall be back before 


my fall, awaking in a cold sweat and trembling in 
every limb. 


and watching an hour, the distant eastern horizon 
that I faced was as dark as ever. I was cold, very 


could not. 


awakened Will. 
called out,— 


asleep?” 


cannot sleep; I dare not sleep! 


“Half-past three,” he answered. 


you up.” 


as I drank. 


the darkness of the woods below. 
“It’s Charlie! 
tingling with joy. 


foot of the cliff beneath. 
“Are you there, Fera?”’ 
“Yes; and all right! 

my good friend,” I replied. 

“You will be with us very soon now.” 

that climbed the ledge. 


dangling down to me, a cross-bar tied to the end. 





tle ledge. I called to Will, and down the bottle 





hard-tack, then he can send some supper down to me® 


ness, only to live over again the frightful terror of 


Would the day ever come? I heard a loon passing 
overhead, and joyfully greeted his lonely note as the 
harbinger of the approaching morn. But I was 
doomed to disappointment again, for after waiting 


cold. I tried to draw my legs up toward me, but 
Was I really freezing? At length I could 
stand my terror no longer, and shouting loudly, I 
He came to the rock above me, and 


‘How goes it, Fera? What do you want? Been 


“O, Will,” I groaned. “I am freezing. No; I 
Is it almost morn- 


“Cheer up, my 
dear boy! It’s almost day, and Charlie will soon be 
here. I will make you some coffee. That’ll warm 


In a short time the strong, invigorating beverage 
came down to me, and warmth and spirits returned 
Achat with Will foilowed, and he had 
just remarked that he would lie down again for a lit- 
tle time, when a long shout came ringing up from 


It’s Charlie!” I cried, every nerve 


Will bustled about overhead, and I could hear the 
flames leap and roar as he tossed great logs upon 
the fire. Soon I heard steps passing along by the 


You have been very quick, 


*Y didn’t stop at all at old Bob’s,” answered Charlie. 
And I heard 
him hurrying along in the darkness toward the path 


A few moments more of waiting, and a rope came 


Although stiff and sore, for my ankle had again 
begun to pain meseverely, I succeeded in seating my- 
self upon the bar, and grasping the rope above my 
head with both hands, gave the signal to my friends 


Up, up, with difficulty keeping myself from swing- 
ing heavily against the great rock, I rose,—nearer 
nearer, until Charlie’s joyful voice, just above me, 
cried,— 
“Give me your hand, Fera.” 
And ina moment more I found myself clasped in 
the strong arms that had saved me, two pairs of eyes 
booking out through tear-drops upon me, and sweet 
voices sounding in my ears! The sudden revulsion 
of feeling was too much for me, weak as I was, and 
I fainted. 
When I came slowly back to consciousness, I found 
the boys seated on either side of the fire, while I lay 
softly resting on a bed of pine boughs and blankets, 
“All right?” said Will, with a smile. ‘Try a lit- 
tle of this,” and he held a warm cup to my lips. 
“Yes; all right,” I answered, although, boys, Iam 
terribly weak. I fear you will have to move the 
camp up here for a few days, until my ankle will let 
me move.” 
“Just the thing,” spoke up Charlie. 
seenery, you know, always is pleasant. Ah! there's 
daylight at last. See heve, Fera,” tossing a bag 
toward me. “I found that at the foot of the cliff.” 
The eagles!) They had fallen without injury, and 
unable to escape from their prison, had Jain on the 
ground beneath until Charlie found them, So my 
adventure was not without its success after all. 
F. Hamiiton, 

—_—-- > a oo’ 
HOW WE SAW THE SHAH. 

By Louisa M. Alcott. 


Certainly the compensation of a sight at this 
distinguished personage should be great, for he 
seems to have turned everybody’s head, and dis- 
turbed the general peace to such an extent that 
even our little houschold has felt some incon- 
venience from his visit. 

Our chicf annoyance has been the refusal of 
the neighboring stable-kcepers to let us a vehi- 
cle of any sort large cnough to carry a party of 
fourteen, with the hampers and wraps necessa- 
ry for aday’s picnic at Hampton Court or Kew. 
Each thrifty Briton was so sure that, as soon as 
the programme of the royal movements was 
made public, he could get high bids for every 
sort of carriage, he was naturally slow to ac- 
commodate us at the usual rates. 

Much disgusted, we were about to give up our 
trip, when a right-minded man was discovered, 
who agreed for a moderate sum to Jet us have a 
barouche which would hold five, “If we were 
not proud,” he said; “for one gentleman could 
sit with the driver, who should wear his best liv- 
ery, free of extra charge.” 

So, on a lovely June day, it was announced 
that our “carriage stopped the way.” Five hap- 
py souls soon filled it. With many wishes for a 
pleasant trip, in four different languages, from 
gentlemen of four nationalities on our balcony, 
we drove away for a visit to Kew Gardens. 
Much impressed with the elegance of ourturn- 
out, for the coachman was a stately being in 
gold lace, white tie, top boots, &e, we drove 
through the marble arch into the park, and 
found ourselves surrounded on all sides by an 
expectant crowd. 

Our yellow-plush condescended to inform us 
that the “Shay,” as he pronounced it, was go- 
ing to Richmond in a royal barge, and the peo- 
ple were waiting for him, as he must pass this 
way on his road from Buckingham Palace. 

Having expressed an utter contempt for his 
august highness, especially his morals and man- 
ners, we decided that it was not consistent to 
wait for him; but as he would probably over- 
take us, we could then honor him with a casual 
glance of our free-born eyes. 

In this lofty, imposing frame of mind we 
rolled on, passing fine drags with gentlemen 
driving four-in-hand, coaches with outriders, ]a- 
dies in phaetons, and whole families looking 
very domestic and happy in small omnibusses. 

By the Albert Memorial, with its Byzantine 
shaft and finely sculptured marble base, by 
Kensington Gardens, haunted to my fancy by 
Trollope, Thackeray and Dickens’ heroes and 
heroines, through the great gates we went, and 
came into the more country-like region of Ham- 
mersmith. 

Still flocks of people lined the road. Every 
balcony was full, and all high steps and walls 
swarmed with men and boys. So eager were 
they to sce something that every head was 
turned as we drove by, and, judging from their 
remarks, many were firmly persuaded that my 
companion, who occupied the seat of honor, 
shrouded in a blue veil, was the only wife of 
the “Shay” not sent back to Persia in disgrace 
for wanting to see and join in the festivities at 
Moscow. 

At last our cry of, “Sister Ann, Sister Ann, 
do you see anything coming?” was answered by 
my opposite neighbor, who commanded a fine 
view of the wide road behind us. 

“T see the glitter of the Queen’s Horse Guards, 
many carriages, and much dust.” 

At this our indifference changed suddenly to 


“Change of 





to draw away. 


interest, for there is something rather exciting 
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in the approach of royalty, even if it be only a 


decency. 

Soon the gilded helmets adorned with long 
horse-tails, the glittering lances and gay uni- 
forms of the guard appeared and flashed by, 
followed by cight state carriages, so shut up that 
little could be seen of the golden idols within. 
At last came the vehicle on which all cyes were 
fixed; but great was the disappointment, for 
all that could be seen were glimpses of a dark 
face, with fine cyes, surmounted by a hat like a 
muff sect on end, with some very brilliant orna- 
racnt infront. Then came more state carriages, 


with gold-laced beings inside, more gay guards, 
clouds of dust, and—we had seen the Shah. 





It was all over in such a minute that I hardly 
know what he was like; still there is an infinite 
satisfaction in the thought that Tean truly say 
in answer to the one question now asked by ev- 
erybody all over England,— 

“Fave you seen the Shah?” 

“Yes, Lhave; and I did not pay anything for 
the spectacle either.” 

Congratulating ourselves upon this piece of 
luck, we left the great road, and taking to the 
pretty lanes, came at length to the bridge cross- 
ing the Thames at Kew. 

A livelicr sizht can hardly be imagined, for 
all the world was abroad. The river-banks were 
lined with gayly-dressed people, and the water 
covered with boats of every sort—g¢reat pleasure 
barges, small steamers, canal boats tugged along 
by used-up shorses, club boats with their eight 
oars keeping perfect time, and such inviting 
shells that I could not resist the temptation 
which then and there besct me. 

As the carriage stopped near the bank, I 
turned to my English friends and invited them 
to take a row with me. Ignoring a slight hesi- 
tancy on their part in accepting my proposal, I 
headed the procession, and, marching up to an 
old boatman, asked, pointing to a captivating 
little craft floating below, if I could have it for 
an hour. 

“It won’t hold but three, and is very cranky, 
so if the ladies are nervous, I'd rather row you 
in a bigger boat,” replicd the bare-legged patri- 
arch. 

Then it was that the full audacity of my proj- 
ect dawned upon the party, for having explained 
that I proposed being skipper, coxswain, oars- 
man, all in one, horror fell upon all my friends. 
With the utmost politeness they explained that 
though ladies rowed in England, it was always 
in the chaste seclusion of “‘papa’s grounds,” 
or some more retired portion of the river than 
that now before us. 

But the boating fever was on me, and I could 
no more keep from the water than a Newfound- 
land dog. With a naughty satisfaction in as- 
serting my Yankee independence, I boldly re- 
plied to their gentle hints and kindly advice,— 

“Very well; if you don’t like to go I'll go 
alone, for a row in the Rose I must have, in re- 
membrance of my own boat and quict river at 
home.” 

Resolutely stepping in, and feathering my oars 
in my most scientific manner, I pulled vigorously 
up the stream, with the true Harvard stroke, as 
nearly as one of the uninitiated can hope to 
come to it. 

Wasn’t it lovely ? 
ercise? 


And didn’t I enjoy the ex- 
For after weeks of painting, my arms 
positively revelled in a sturdy pull, and got it, 
too, as the current was strong, and all England 
looking on. Yes; utterly regardless of the 
chaff of the boys, the dismay of my lady friends 
and the amusement of my gentlemen ditto, I 
heartily enjoyed the brief trip. [longed to stop 
and book some of the lovely pictures up and 
down the river. The gray stone arches of the 
bridge, the gay crowds on the one bank, the 
great trees and pagoda of the garden on the oth- 
er, and all the water dappled with soft shadows 
and green ¢limmers as I floated near the shore. 


strolling away under the oaks, we lay on the 
| grass watching the fine toilettes in the principal 
l|avenue. I was tired, and turning from nature 
to art, became absorbed in watching two splen- 
did beings in mauve silk and muslin, with bon- 
nets, gloves and parasols of the same color, 
golden hair hung curling to the waist; and the 
tall, graceful creatures leaned and languished 
on the arms of lemon-kidded beauxs in the 
most aristocratic style. Iwas wondering wheth- 
er they were lords and ladies, or actors and ac- 
tresses, when some one said, “Let’s have tea,” 
and we all instantly clamored for refreshment. 

A mysterious basket made one of the party, 
and was now borne in state as we followed our 
matron to a retreat where we could enjoy our 
lunch in the open air. Through winding ways 
we went, catching glimpses of pretty vistas on 
either hand, usually adorned with a tender 
Pcouple in a high state of bill and coo. 

We came at last to a series or what I, in my 
ignorance, called “little back-yards’”’; but each 
had a sign, bearing in gilt letters the words, 
“Tea-gardens,” “Flora’s Bower,” “Cupid’s Re- 
treat,” and other pleasing legends. On enter- 
ing we found many little tables, each in a nest 
of vines, as if especially intended for lovers to 
feed at. 

All, however, were full, so we wandered vain- 
ly to and fro, till at last we subsided about an 
empty table in a dismal nook overhung with 
earwiggy shrubbery, and decorated with the tails 
of many departed shrimps. 

Hailing an exhausted waitcr, we asked for hot 
water, and were tuld we could not have it unless 
we took a whole lunch, when hot water was in- 
cluded; for it is the fashion to carry one’s own 
tea, and make it on the spot, with more solid re- 
freshments added. 

We left indignantly, bearing our obnoxious 
basket, and after much search, found a little 
house with the sign, ‘‘Tea and coffee, eight pence 
each; hot water, two pence extra. 

An old woman welcomed and led us through 
several small rooms, all full, to an upper perch 
in this pizeon-box, where one vacant table was 
discovered and engaged, none too soon, for we 
were literally ‘dropping for our tea” by this 
time. 

The basket proved to be a mine of comfort, 
and we partook copiously of its treasures. It 
was a new style of picnic to me, for we were 
wedged in so closely that one could not leave his 
seat without disturbing the whole party. Our 
hats and bonnets were laid out of a window, 
on the roof of the little porch; for each nook in 
the little room was filled with china dogs of ev- 
ery size and color. Mirrors hung on every nuil 


Limp muslin curtains would sweep over the ta- 
ble, and flap in our faces with every breeze, while 
much pink tissue paper fluttered and rustled 
mildly from the ceiling. 





I felt so much like one of Miss Burney’s hero- 
ines that I involuntarily looked in the nearest 
mirror to see if I had not a “‘full-dressed head,” 
and kept recalling the tragic scene in the tea- 
garden, where Evelina’s lover implores the timid 
maid 

“To stay and sip one dish of tea; 
She sipped one dish, and flew.”’ 

We not only sipped, but flew also, for some 
one, popping out his head to recover the hats, re- 
ported that clouds were gathering and a show- 
er coming up. 

Away we went in hot haste toward home, but 
not fast enough to escape the great drops that 
soon came pattering down. Passing what*had 
been the gay crowd of an hour before, it now 
presented a most forlorn appearance, for the 
women had their smart gowns bundled up, their 
best bonnets under their shawls, and their faces 
full of vexation at the impending damage. Un- 
happy lovers or surly husbands, with handker- 
chiefs tied over their hats, sat on fences beside 
the ladies, like fowls at roost, or hung about 





THE YOUTHS 


}own way, I presently rejoined my party, and 
half-savage Persian, with more diamonds than | 





With a delightful sense of having had my ! tavern doors, seeking comfort in beer. 
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COMPANION. 





The half top of our carriage and a good rug | man, spurring up his horse, “to lie roiling jy 


kept us quite dry, so we could enjoy the woes of 
our fellow-men at our ease. 

Down came the rain, thick and fast, laying 
the dust delightfully, but tarnishing our Jeames’ 
gold lace, and baptizing liberally his amiable 
comrade on the box. 

No pleasure-party in England can end prop- 
erly without a shower, so we were quite in or- 
der. Yet, we arrived in style, nevertheless, for 
the clouds parted before we reached home, the 
rain ceased, and we drove up triumphantly in a 
burst of sunshine, all feeling hearticr and hap- 
picr for a merry English Outing. 

a 


THE SLEEP OF SORROW. 


How blessed is it that the dews of sleep 

So swiftly fall on eyelids wet with tears. 

“He found them slveping, for theireyes were heavy.’ 
And not alone in sad Gethsemane, 

But everywhere that grief and sorrow go, 
Comes pitying sleep, with soft and gentle hand, 
To scatter seeds of slumber, and to bathe 

The weary spirit in a sea of rest. 

The weeping eyes are closed, the throbbing head 
Extorts no more weak natures tortured moan; 
The aching heart is filled; all troubles lost 

In sweet forgetfulness. ‘Thrice blessed sleep! 
That like to One divine who walked the waves, 
Comes on the surging billows of our grief, 

And in a voice whose heavenly music thralls 
Our senses in a sweet, subduing spell, 

Hushing to rest each troubled wave of thought 


Says, ‘Peace, be still.” N. J. Messenger. 
—_—__ —_+o> ——--— 
SURNAMES AND NAMES OF 
TOWNS. 


A surname is the name of one’s family. John 
Smith is simply John of the Smith family. It 
is not agreed what the derivation of the word 
surname is. Dr. Johnson says it is “the 
name which one has over and above the 


Christian name, thus giving his sanction to the | 


idea that the word originated from the French 
sur nom, or over-name. Others say that the 
surname was formerly written above the Chris- 
tian name, instead of after it. Thus: 

Smith 

John, 
instead of John Smith. Still others say that it 
is really the sire-name, or the name of one’s 
father, or sire. The first of these three theories 
is probably the correct onc. 

There is something to be said, however, for 
the last rather fanciful notion. 
uses the father’s name in forming surnames. 
The Hebrews did so. ‘Ben,” before,a name, 
meant “son of.” Ben-hadad was “the son of 
Hadad.”” The Germans add sohn, or son. Men- 
delssohn, the first of the name, was Mendel’s 


son. The Swedish Nilsson is formed in the same 
way. This is also the English way. Johnson, 


Thomson, Williamson, Peterson, Jameson, and 
hosts of others might be mentioned as exam- 
ples. The Polish addition for son is ski or sky, 
as Petrowsky, the son of Peter. 

The Scotch use Fitz and Mac before the name 
to express the idea of son of, and the Irish use 
Mac and O- The latter is, simply, Thomas 
O'Donnell is Thomas «f Donnell; and this may 
be either son of, or of a certain place. Some- 
body nas written, in humorous allusion to the 
frequent appearance of O and Mac in Jrish 
names, this stanza: 

“By Mac and O 

You'll always know 
True Irishmen, they say; 
For if they lack 

Both O and Mace, 

No Irishm@ are they.” 

The names of the principal Highland clans in 
Scotland are given as follows: 

M’Intosh; the son of the First. 

M’Donald; the son of Brown Eyes. 

M’Dugall; the son of Black Eyes. 

M’Onnechy or Duncan; the son of Brown Head. 

M’Gregor; the son of a Greek Man. 

M’Leod; the son of the Wounder, 

M’Lean; the son of the Lion. 

M'Kenzie; the son of the Friendly One. 

M’Intyre; the son of the Carpenter. 

Campbell; Crooked Mouth. 

Cameron; Crooked Nose, 

Stewart; High Stay or Support. 

Ap is the prefix used in Wales for son. Llew- 
ellyn ap-Howell is the name of Llewellyn the 
son of Howell. As Llewellyn wanders in Eng- 
land his name is shortened into Powell. John 
ap-Richard in the same way becomes John 
Pritchard. 

But while Welshmen stay at home they keep 
their names unchanged, and sometimes they add 
to them. Thus Evan’s son is named Richard 
ap-Evan; kis son is John ap-Richard-ap-Evan, 
and so on. 

An Englishman riding in the mountains of 
Wales one dark night, heard a cry of distress 
from some one who had fallen into the ravine by 
the road-side. 

“Telp, master, help!” cried the poor man. 

“Help? Who are you?” called out the trav- 
eller. 

“Jenkin ap-Griflith-ap- Robin-ap-William-ap- 
Rees-ap-E van,’ was the reply. 

“Laay fellows that ye be!” said the English- 


Every nation | 
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that hole, a half-a-dozen of ye! Why in the 
name of common sense don’t ye help each oth. 
er out?” 

The original names of towns, as well as the 
surnames of persons, have often a peculiar 
meaning. 

Litchfield, for example, is really the field of 
thedead. Lich was the Saxon word for a deaq 
body. A lich or lych-gate was the one in g 
churech-yard through which the dead were car. 
ried to burial. Such gates may still be found 
in England. It is asserted in old traditions that 
in the time of Diocletian, a thousand Clristians 
were put to death, and left unburied ina field, 
which is still pointed out near the city which 
grew up there, and received its name in conse. 
quence. 

Canterbury is burgh of Kent—of the Cantii, 
who were an ancient tribe of Britain before the 
Saxon invasion. 

Norwich is north town, the word wich, wick, 
wic, meaning a place where people dwell, wheth- 
er a borough, a station, a village, or a town. 

Such names as Newport, Newcastle, North- 
boro’, Kingston (King’s town), and similar ones, 
explain themselves. The same is true of Bath, 
The place in England so called was famous for 
its hot springs in the days of the Roman con- 
querors, and baths were, established there, which 
were so much resorted to by invalids that it was 
termed by the Saxons, when they came, Acman- 
cea, the Sick Folks’ Town. 

The Kingston, of the same country, was the 
place of residence of some of the Saxon kings, 
and there three of them were crowned. 

The word minster, being a corruption of mon- 
astery, proves, when: attached to some other 
word, as the name of a place, like Westminster, 
that there was once a monastery or religious es- 
tablishment of some kind there. 

Yarmouth and Falmouth are towns near the 
mouth of the streams—the Yare and the Fal; 
and emigrants from the mother country, though 
finding no such reason for their names in New 
England, kept them up in remembrance of the 
land across the seas, as for similar cause so 
many others have been perpetuated. 

The word Oxford has been traced to two 
sources, the simplest from oxen-ford, a ford for 
oxen ; the other from Ouse-ney-ford, that is, the 
ford near Ouse, the name of the river. And 

bristol is another, of which two explanations 
are given thus: From Bright-stowe, @ bright or 
pleasant place; the other from Bric or Brics- 
stow, breach-place, or place of the chasm, refer- 
ring to a peculiar gorge in the channel of the 
river, Avon-stowe, from which the last syllable is 
derived, being the Saxon for place. 

Salisbury, says an old authority, means a dry 
town, because the old town was “on a hill where 
no water was’’; and Chelsea was a “chalky port, 
near the water’; Windsor, winding shore; Suf- 
folk, the south folk ; Norfolk, the north folk ; 
and Dover, a steep place. 

As for London, some are satisfied with the ex- 
planation that it was Luds town, from King 
Lud, who is said to have built it long, long ago; 
while others say that it is from an old British 
word, meaning ships, a town of ships. 


THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL. 

The real work of preparation for the exhibi- 
tion to be held in 1876, our National Centennial, 
was formally begun on the Fourth of July last, 
at Philadelphia. On that day Mr. McMichael, 
President of the Park Commission, a man of 
distinction in journalism and politics, made over 
to Gen. Hawley, the President of the Centenni- 
al Commission, also a journalist and public 
man, as well as a soldier of excellent reputation, 
the site for the International Exhibition. 

It had been intended that President Grant 
should be present and take a leading part in 





behalf of the nation in the ceremony, but the : 


death of his father, occurring just before the 
event, rendered it impossible for him to be pres 
ent. But on the preceding day the President 
had issued his proclamation on the subject of 
the Exhibition, and thus formally placed the en 
terprise before the world. 

Gen. Hawley accepted the land as the repre 
sentative of the National Commissioners. It 
consists of four hundred and sixty-five acres, 
which is certainly ample room for the largest 
exhibition. The situation is good, the selection 
having been made with judyment and taste. 
Philadelphia has displayed liberality through 
out the entire proceedings. Her course has bect 
consistent with her beauty of situation, her 
wealth and position in the Republic, and her no 
ble history in the past. 

The Exhibition is to open on the 19th of April, 
1876, and will continue for exactly six months, 
the 19th of October having been fixed for the 
slosing day. These who are familiar with our 
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YOUTIT'S: 





history will notice that the opening day will be 
the one hundred and first anniversary of the bat- | 
tle of Lexington, the first conflict of the Ameri- | 
can Revolution; while the closing day will be 
the ninety-fifth anniversary of the surrender of | 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, which took place on | 
the 19th of October, 1781, and which was the 
Jast great military event of that Revolution. 

The plan includes a grand celebration of the 
Fourth of July, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


—_———_+o»—__- 


FLOATING HOTELS, 

At the Vienna Exhibition this year there must cer- 
tainly be a considerable floating population, for 
there are no less than twenty floating hotels sent 
thither from the city of Ulm, which, like the capi- 
tal of Austria, is on the Danube, illustrating the | 
Irishman’s remark that all great cities are wonder- 
fully provided with large rivers near them, 

In 1871 the Suabian Industrial Exhibition was 
held at Ulm, and among the visitors were, of course, 
the Vienna Commissioners, in search of hints for 
their own guidance. On leaving they were enter- 
tained at a public dinner, and uttered as their words 
of parting the phrase, which is proverbial with the 
Viennese, ‘May We meet again at Vienna.” 

To this invitation the people of Ulm were by no 
means unwilling to respond, but they had a great 
dread of the exorbitant charges of the Vienna ho- 
tels. And, by the way, the number of visitors has 
been somuch smatier during the Exhibition than 
the hotel-keepers expected, that they have been 
obliged to lower their prices. The first thing, then, 
was to provide themselves with cheap lodging- 
places when they should reach the imperial city. 
So they brought into requisition a sort of canal-boat, 
known on the Danube as the Ulmer Bandboz, in 
which they used formerly to make long voyages, but 
which like many old-fashioned things had been put 
out of the way by the railroads. Twenty such boats 
were built, each containing about thirty rooms. It 
is curious how much smaller an amount of room 
people are content with on the water than on the 
Jand, so most of these rooms are not much more 
than closets. We hope, however, they are well filled, 
for else, like some other bandboxes, they will in- 
yolwe a floating debt. 

i 


DANGER FROM METEORS. 

Meteoric showers have grown so common, and 
the meteors blaze and go out so quickly, like burst- 
ing bubbles, that no one dreams of any danger from 
collision with them. But one of the meteors of last 
November seems to have had a solid substance to it. 
A vessel, moored to what is called the Seven Stones 
Light, nine and one-half miles east by north of the 
Scilly Isles, was struck by the meteor. The watch 
reports that he was struck senseless on the deck, see- 
ing nothing before the shock, but on recovering, 
saw numerous balls of fire, like large stars, falling 
into the water, while the decks were covered with 
cinders, Which crushed under the sailors’ feet. The 
men said that something passing swiftly struck the 
vessel, and burst. It is unfortunate for the interests 
of science that none of them saw the meteor before 
it burst, and that none of the cinders were pre- 
served to be tested by chemical agents. The vessel 
was not damaged at all by the collision. The mete- 

or was the chief sufferer. 
a. 
ANTS’ EGGS AS FOOD, 
An aged woman, near Paris, has supported her- 
self for nearly fifty years, by gathering ants’ eggs, to 
feed pheasants. The foraging season lasts only four 
months, from the first of June to the end of Sep- 
tember, but in that time she collects hundreds of 
millions of eggs. Her habit is to go to the groves 
around Paris, and sleep there at night, rising at 
dawn to watch the ants, and find where their treas- 
ures are buried. In three or four days she collects 
as many as she can carry conveniently, and returns 
to the city, selling them for twelve francs, at one of 
the public gardens where pheasants are kept. The 
ants attack her, whether in self-defence or not is not 
stated, and by September her body is in a pitiable 
ecniition, But she seems callous to all suffering, 
and by the beginning of a new season is in good con- 
dition again. It seems curious that no rival has ap- 
peared in her business; but, so far as is known, she 
is the only one in Paris to follow the ant-egg trade, 
and when she dies, it will end, and the pheasants 
will suffer. 





——_+or 


THE FUNERAL OF A FINGER. 
There are but a few people who, in paying re- 
spect tothe dead, think of doing so to the body in 
separate parts, or to any part of the body alone. 
If aleg or arm is cut off at a hospital, the patient 
seldom or never takes the trouble to inquire what is 
the fate of the amputated limb, nor cares to stipu- 
late that it shall be properly buried. The general 
reason for this, all over the world, seems to be in the 
natural impression that only the body as a whole is 
to be considered and treated as the casket which 
has held the soul. The Irish, however, by some su- 
perstition quite as rude as their ‘“‘wakes,” appear to 
believe in holding ante-mortem funerals over severed 
members of their bodies. 
gives this curious case: 


At the Clare assizes a young man named Bryan 


Carney was charged with haviug firedat Mr. Arthur 
It seems that the father of the ac- 


Gettin Creagh. 
cused had been evicted by Mr, Creagh, and on the 


Jinger, but his lordship said he had no power to give 
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heard a shot, and immediately saw a man running 
away. He could not identify his assailant, but a 
human finger was found near the spot that had ap- 
parently been blown off by the bursting of a gun. | 
The finger exactly fitted a vacant place in Carney’s 
hand, that gentleman being arrested at a doctor's | 
house, whither he had gone to get his hand dressed, | 
stating that he had lost a finger by a portion of a 
wall falling on him. The jury, however, acquitted 
the prisoner, notwithstanding the evidence; and at 
the close of the case his counsel asked Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald to give directions to the police to bury the 


| 
| 
any such direction. The finger should, he added, | 
be returned to ‘the owner. Unfortunately, no | 
one under the circumstances likes to claim the | 
finger, or even to follow it to the grave, and it there- 
fore stands a poor chance of being decently interred. | 
| 
| 


+--+ 4m 


HARD TO GET PUBLISHED. 
Authors have many hard battles with publishers | 
before they win fame and can dictate their own | 
terms. Many who finally took their places in the 
first rank have fared worse than Milton, who sold | 
the manuscript of ‘Paradise Lost” for five pounds | 
sterling. The Jate Mr. Buckle, of England, author 
of the most original work in history in our century, | 
could not find a publisher in London willing to buy 
his manuscript. He trudged about wearily from store 
to store, but no one would take the responsibility. 
He was obliged to publish the first volume at his 
own expense, and any one of the leading houses of 
London would have been glad to buy the second. | 
Victor Hugo received about $50 for his first work; | 
for “‘Les Miserables” he was offered $70,000. Young 
authors need not be discouraged. If they have 
real power, their time of success will come. 


——_+o————- _'‘ 





THE PARROT OF MULL, | 
Campbell, the poet, relates a touching and true | 
story of a Spanish parrot that was brought when | 
young to the desolate Island of Mull. There is 
something akin to human feeling in this bird’s old | 
age and death. We give the story in the poet’s ele- 
gant stanzas. 


The deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possessed 

By humau hearts. 


A parrot from the Spanish main, 

Full young, and early caged, came o'er 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


To spicy groves, where he had won 

Ilis plumage of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 

A heathery land and misty sky, 

And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


But petted, in our climate cold 

He lived and chattered many a day, 

Until with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew gray. 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more. 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 

To Mulla’s shore. 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech ; 

The bird in Spanish speech replied, 

Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropped down and died. 


———+o+—__—_ 


DOG-SUICIDE, 


An interesting article in the British Quarterly Re- 
view claims that dogs do a great deal of thinking, 
after their own fashion, and can reason correctly. 
It adds that they often commit deliberate suicide, 
when life becomes a burden, and gives some illustra- 
tions. 


Strongest and most suggestive of all the anecdotes 
recorded of dogs are the numerous histories of their 
drowning themselves under conditions which al- 
most compel us to class the act as voluntary and con- 
scious suicide. Not long ago, many newspapers 
copied a mournful story of a poor dog who was cru- 
elly discarded in his old age by his master, and after 
ineffectual efforts to find shelter in another house, 
was seen deliberately to stand gazing at the rushing 
waters of the Loire, then painfully to lift himself on 
his crippled limbs, and Jeap into the stream. The 
spectator held out a stick to save him, but the beast 
gave him a look of despair, turned away his head, 
and floated down without an effort to save himself. 

Similar incidents are to be found in Jesse’s “Anec- 
dotes of Dogs” (p. 145), where we are told of the sui- 
cide ofa handsome and valuable Newfoundland dog, 
belonging to Mr. Floyd, a solicitor at Holmfirth. 
The animal showed low spirits for some days, and 
then was seen to throw himself into the water, 
where he endeavored to sink by keeping his legs 
perfectly still. Being dragged out, he returned time 
after time to the river, till at last he succeeded in 
keeping his head under water long enongh to extin- 
guish life. Mr. Nicol, of Pall Mall, told Mr. Jesse 
that he had, likewise, seen an old foxhound deliber- 
ately drown himself; and that he was ready to make 
oath of the fact. 

In the Encyclopedia Britt 
canine suicide; and Mr. George Jesse (‘‘Researches,”’ 
Vol. I., p. 157,) gives, from an “original source,” the 
account ofa little Havana dog, who drowned him- 
selfat Honfleur. It is hard to resist the conclusion 
that, if these tales be true, the creatures who thus 
acted, knew what death is, and also were able delib- 
erately to decide that the short pain of death was 
better than the prolonged one ofa miserable life. 





A’ THRILLING INCIDENT, 


healthful. When he sat down, a plain, elderly man 
rose, and asked leave to say a few words. 

“A young friend of mine,” said he, “who had 
long been intemperate, was at length prevailed on, 


of total abstinence from all that could intoxicate. 





Qccasion when the alleged crime was committed, 


* Sroagh, at a short distanees from hie house, | serial party gias-es of wine wera handed around, 


They came to a clergyman present, who took aglass, 
saying a few words in vindication of the practice. 


| anna of Egypt, traced centuries before, they | 


| likely to claim the admiration of visitors for thou- | ; 
y 


| and other articles together so firmly as to resist all 


is another tale of 


At a temperance meeting in Philadelphia some 
years ago, alearned clergyman spoke in favor of 
wine as a drink—demonstrating its use quite to his 
own satisfaction to be spiritual, gentlemanly and 


to the peat joy of his friends, to take the pledge 


He kept the pledge faithfully for some time, strug- 
sling with his habit fearfully, till one evening ata 


‘Well,’ thought the young man, ‘if a clergyman can 
take a glass of wine, and justify it so well, why not 
I?’ So he took a glass. It instantly rekindled his 
slumbering so and aftera downward course, 
he died of delirium tremens—died a raving mad- 
man.”’ 

The old man paused for utterance, and was just 
able to add,— 

“That young man was ~~ son, and that clergyman 
was the reverend doctor who just addressed the as- 
sembly.’’—Christian at Work. 

—— or 
* THE WONDERFUL ARTS OF EGYPT. 


Egypt was truly the sovereign of nations once. 
Its mysteries are very far from being yet understood, 
and are more and more the marvel of learned men. 


The frescoes of Michael Angelo are the wonder 
and admiration of every appreciative person who 


t 


has looked at them on the lofty ceilings of the Sis-| / 


tine chapel, at Rome; but compared with the mural 
ook dim and almost lustreless. The mural paint- |? 
ings are as bright as the Nile itself, and still appear 


sands of years to come. The colors of the ancients 
when exposed to years of moisture do not lose their 
brightness, while their woven fabrics, long buried in 
the ground, resist decay, and even timber, preserved 
by some unknown process, defies the action of the 
elements, and remains nearly as sound asin the time 


of the Pharaohs. a 


It is said that numerous experiments have been 
tried, of subjecting the ancient paintings to the flames 
of a gas-jet, but the heat thus imparted failed to de- 
stroy them. Egyptian cement, as is well known, is 
almost imperishable, uniting wood, glass, stone, iron, | 


efforts to sever them at the Pointof union. Fire and 
water will not destroy this cement, and it is practi- 
cally indestructable. This substance is supposed to 
have been used in embalming their dead, preserving 
their works of art, and making their foundations 
durable. 


a ie ee Eee 
GIGANTIC NETTLES, 


Nettles are not pleasant to handle, even the small 
species that grow in this country. Butin Australia 
they are disagreeable neighbors, for they grow on a 
gigantic scale, and do permanent mischief. 


As though nature intended to be sportive in her 
productions on the great island-continent of Austra- 
lia, where both animals and vegetables differ essen- 
tially from families to which they bear some resem- 
blance in Europe and America, a nettle grows 
luxuriantly, that far surpasses its relations anywhere 
else on the globe. The stinging nettle of Australia, 
urtica gigas, often attains a height of forty feet, with 
astem over two feet in diameter. It passes for a 
tree, so formidable are its proportions. Armed at 
every point with needle-like stings, it is extremely 
difficult to approach, even cautiously, without being 
wounded. No irritation will compare with one of 
those nettle stings, It is not only painful to torture, 
but a paralysis often follows a puncture from one of 
these minute thorns. Horses suffer terribly from 
them, the skin instantly rising up in wales above 
the common level, succeeded by fiery blisters. The 
wood, ligneous in texture, is spongy and soft to the 
touch. With large leaves there is a resemblance to 
the geranium. Botanists have not made it clear 
what office the nettle has assigned to it in the econ- 
omy of nature, or why it is so guarded with fine 
needles, as though more precious than other plants. 
As nothing was made in vain, a purpose was certain- 
ly contemplated. What is it? 


a 
SHREWD TURTLES. 

Turtles are low in the scale of intelligence, if one 

judges by their looks; but they have their full share 


of sagacity, if the following paragraph gives a true 
sketch of their habits: 


Audubon, the naturalist, says that at certain places 
on the coast of Florida, sea turtles, those huge, stol- 
id-looking reptiles on which aldermen are fed at the 
expense of tax-payers, possess an extraordinary fac- 
ulty for finding places. Working their way up out 
of reach of tide water with their flippers, quite a 
deep hole is excavated, in which a batch of eggs are 
deposited and then carefully covered up. On reach- 
ing the water they not unfrequently swim three hun- 
dred miles out at sea, foraging for appropriate food. 
When another batch of eggs is developed, after a 
lapse of about fourteen days, they will return unerr- 
ingly in a direct line, even in the darkest night, and 
visit the buried eggs. —— the sand, more are 
deposited and secured. Away they go again as be- 
fore. They know instinctively the day and hour 
when the young brood, incubated by the solar rays, 
will break the shell, and are promptly on the spot to 
liberate them from their prison. As soon as fairly 
out the mother turtle leads them down to the bank, 
and there ends her parental solicitude and maternal 
duties. 

Ae —— + 


ARCTIC PYGMIES, 


“The men of the Arctic regions,” said Dr. Hayes, 
“stand, for the most part, about four and one-half 
feet high; and in color closely resemble an unwashed 
North American Indian. Their dress is composed 
of bear and seal skins. There is little difference be- 
tween the costumes of the sexes, but the head-dress 
of the women is sufficiently striking to distingui-h 
them from the men. The hairis twisted up on the 
top of the head in the form ofa horn, several inches 
in length, its size being enhanced by interlacing with 
strips of seal skin, which also serve to keep it in its 
place. Though the ladies of nations less far north 
resort to artilices somewhat similar, they cannot be 
said to be equally successful; for their sisters of the 
Arctic regions, having once done up their hair, do 
not find it necessary to: touch it again for several 
months, until, in fact, the interlaced skin falls to 
nieces from decay, and the carefully built cone tum- 
les at last.” 

> 


SHERIDAN was much annoyed in the House of 
Commons by a member who kept coustantly crying, 
“Hear! hear!” The witty orator described a fellow 
who wanted to play rogue, but only had sense 
enough to play fool, and exclaimed, with great em- 
phasis, ‘‘Where shall we find a more foolish knave 
or a more knavish fool than he?” ‘Hear! hear!’ 
shouted the troublesome member. Sheridan turned 
round, and thanking him for the prompt informa- 
tion, sat down amidst a general roar of laughter. 


A RAW COUNTRYMAN, gazing at a garden in the 
vicinity of Boston, in which were several marble 
statues, exclaimed, “Just see what a waste! Here’s 
no less than six seare-crows in this ten-foot pateh, 
and one of them would keep the crows from a five- 


work without it. 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent, profit. 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full diree- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
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BUTTon:\woRKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Award rst premium 


at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 


The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 


on-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
Local and travelling agents wanted 


Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 


Please state in what paper 
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NY ONE HAVING U. S. SECURITIES, 
R. R. Bonds or Stocks of any kind to sell, will find it 

o their advantage to write to us, as we give the highest 

narket rates for the same, 

We also do a general Broking business, buying and sell- 

ng Gold, Stocks and Bonds on commission, 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERS, 

Sranch House, Chelsea, Mass. 
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Lock Box 587. 


LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND 


PUTTY-KNIF® 





Isa better tool for cutting glass than anything ever of- 
fired for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one. 
Sent In neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt ot 
50 cents and letter stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 

An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who sells 
five, upon seceipt of $250, er one of Lovejoy’s Bestutitul 
Weather IHlouses to any one who sells twenty, upon re- 
ceipt of P. O. order for $10. 32— 


pe 4areun ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


The next School Year of this Institution will commence 
on TUESDAY, the 26th of August, 1873. ‘The new building, 
With its situation, is unsurpassed. ‘ihe course of study is 
comprehensive, embracing the Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages. All the departments are filled by able teachers, 
assisted by the most learned lecturers in the country. Ref 
erence may be made to Rufus Anderson, LL D., Boston, 
Apply for admission and circulars to MISS ABBY H. 
JohHXson Principal, Bradford, Mass, 

3leow2t JOIN D. KINGSBURY, See'y. 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France, 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
IGr- 41,000 49 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made amd sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists, 

Dr. FRANZ Liszrv says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or Ame rica, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
first Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work, Mesrrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment. of their busine-s in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Inscruments are now 
otiered at Reduced Rates upon the “OxeE- Prick System,” 
free trom al) discounts and commissions; and they are be 
yond all refutation the very nest and VERY CHEAPEST 
Finst-Chass PIANOS now ofiered. 














A. CARD. 
l especial attention to our 
‘ UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instrumenrs of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for whic vey ar wisubstitute. Every Piono 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E, 14th St., New York. 
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354 Washington St., Boston. 


USE*w 


WARDS IN 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, — 





- DDRESS CARDS, best quality, for 25c. Sent 
50 raphe ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 

Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
ete. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 











acre lot!’ 


sroadway, New York. 24—L3t 














GETTYSBURG. 


I stood to-day upon the ridge 

Where once the blue brigades were massed, 
And gazed across the plain below 

O’er which the charging column passed— 
That long, low line of gray, flame-tipt, 
Which still its onward movement kept 
Until it reached the sandy slope 

By twice a hundred cannon swept. 


And sauntering downward, somewhat sad, 
Among the stones no longer stained, 

I halted at a little mound 

That only the front rank had gained— 

A little mound left all alone, 

Unmarked by flower or cypress wreath, 
‘To show that some regretial heart 
Remembered him who slept beneath, 


But, half-way hidden by the grass, 

I found a broken barrel-stave, 

The head-board which some foeman’s hand 
Had kindly placed above his grave; 

And on one side I traced these words, 

In letters I could scarce divine: 

“Soldier, name unknown, who fell 

First in the foremost line.” 


The field was bare; no grinning skulls 
Gleamed ghastly in the clear noontide, 

For on a hill not far away, 

The dead were gathered side by side. 

Yet none had touched the little mound; 
Mayhap by chance, or by design, 

They left him where death struck him down, 
“First in the foremost line.” 


And they did well; there let him rest; 

A fitter spot there could not be. 

No monument upon the earth, 

No sepulchre within the sea, 

Could match the tomb that Nature gives, 
The shroud she spreads o’er his remains, 
The green turf kissed by summer suns, 
And washed by summer rains. 


Perchance for him a mother’s soul 
Sought God upon that bitter night, 
When first the dirgeful breezes bore 
Disastrous tidings from the fight; 
And in the autumn twilight gray 
Belike sad eyes, in tearful strain, 
Gazed Northward very wistfully 
For one that did not come again. 


Perchance for him some fresh young life 
Drooped wearily from week to week, 
Struggling against the gnawing grief 
That ate the roses in her cheek, 

Till pitying death, with gentle touch, 
Set sleep eternal in her face, 

And, sorrowing for the roses gone, 
Planted his lilies in their place. 


God's peace be with thee in thy rest, 
Lone dweller ina stranger’s land; 
And may the mould above thy breast 
Lie lighter than a sister's hand. 

On other brows let Fame bestow 
Her fadeless wreath of laurel twine; 
Enough for thee thy epitaph: 

“Dead in the foremost line.” 


Se 


THE BROKEN HEART. 

Nothing more shows the conscious misery of 
sin than the fact that the victim is most bitterly 
grieved to see in his relatives and friends those 
errors of which he is guilty himself. 

In 1864 there died in the Charlestown State 
Prison a hoary-headed convict from excess of 
sudden grief, or, as we call it, of a broken heart. 
He was a German, and was visited one day by a 
German clergyman. The old man was asked if 
he had heard from his son lately. 

“No,” said he, “I don’t know where he is.”’ 

“Would you like to hear?” asked the minis- 
ter. 

“Certainly,” said the old man; “do you know 
anything about him?” 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman, “he has fol- 
lowed your example. He is now in prison in 
the State of ———, for the same crime which 
sent you here.” 

“The old man clasped his hands in agony,” 
said Mr. Haynes, the warden. ‘He could not 
speak, but silently and sorrowfully he took leave 
of his friend and started to return to the shop 
in which he worked. He never reached it. He 
was found sitting upon the steps leading to the 
room in a fainting condition; was immediately 
conveyed to the hospital, and every effort made 
to restore him to consciousness, but in vain. In 
less than fifteen minutes he was dead. The old 
man’s heart was broken.” 





—__—__~<~@»——_—_—_— 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


A Sabbath school missionary in the West, 
while addressing a Sabbath school, noticed a lit- 
tle girl, shabbily dressed and barefooted, shrink- 
ing in a corner, her little sunburnt face buried 
in her hands, the tears trickling between her 
small, brown fingers, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. Soon, however, another little girl, 
about eleven years old, got up and went to her, 
and, taking her by the hand, led her toward a 
brook, then seated her on a log, and, kneeling 
beside her, she took off her ragged sun bonnet, 
and, dipping her hand in the water, bathed her 
hot >ves and tear-stained face, and smoothed the 


tangled hair, talking in a cheery manner all the 
while. 

The little one brightened up, the tears all 
went, and smiles came creeping around the rosy 
mouth. 

The missionary stepped forward, and said,— 

“Is that your sister, my dear?” 

“No, sir,’ answered the noble child, with ten- 
der, earnest eyes, ‘‘I have no sister, sir.’ 

“O, one of the neighbor’s children,” replied 
the missionary; ‘a little schoolmate, perhaps ?” 

“No, sir; she is a stranger to me. I do not 
know where she came from. I never saw her 
before.” 

“Then how came you to take her out, and 
have such a care for her, if you do not know 
her?” 

‘Because she was a stranger, sir, and seemed 
all alone, with nobody to be kind to her.” 


————+or>——_——_. 


THE LITERATURE OF YOUTH. 


From the age of twenty to thirty-five or forty 
is a period of great efficiency and activity. Pol- 
iticians, orators, warriors and artists are then 
formed, and some of their greatest triumphs 
gained. Alexander, Hannibal and Napoleon 
had made themselves known by‘some of their 
most extraordinary military achievements be- 
fore they were thirty. William Pitt was prime 
minister of England at twenty-five, and as a 
statesman and debater in the House of Com- 
mons sustained himself from that day onward 
against such men as Fox and Burke. 

Bacon, at the age of twenty-three, had “taken 
all knowledge to be his province.” Newton, when 
twenty-four years old, had already anticipated 
the two great discoveries which were afterward 
to lie at the foundation of his enduring fame. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet was probably written at 
thirty-three, and revised three years afterward. 
At the age of thirty-seven, Spencer published 
his first three books of the “Fuerie Queene.” 

The best songs, we believe, have been mostly 
composed by young persons. Wenceed not men- 
tion the name of Burns, of Moore, or Barry 
Cornwall, whose early lyrics have been read 
and sung with such delight by persons of every 
rank and occupation. Campbell’s best songs, 
and among them are the noblest patriotic songs 
ever written—“The Exile of Erin,” ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Dream,” “Hohenlinden,” “Ye Mariners of 
England,” ‘The Battle of the Baltic,”’ were com- 
posed before he was twenty-six. So our finest 
naval lyric, “Lines to the Frigate Constitution,” 
was written when the author was a very young 
man. 

The most touchingly beautiful pieces on death 
and the glories of immortality will be found to 
have been written by those whose visions of 
heavenly bliss have not been clouded by too 
long a stay in the damp atmosphere of this mor- 
tal world. George Herbert, with his ‘Lyrics of 
the Temple,” and Henry Vaughan, whose lines 
beginning, “They are all gone to the world of 
light,” make one of the sweetest and divinest 
songs of immortality that have ever been writ- 
ten, gave themselves up to more commonplace 
duties before they had reached the meridian of 
life. Milton was but seventeen when he wrote 
his “Lines to a Fair Infant,” and but a few years 
older when he wrote his “Ode on the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity,” the grandest religious lyr- 
ic in any language. 

In this country the same remark holds true. 
Bryant's ‘“Thanatopsis” was the product of his 
early youth, as were Willis’ Scripture pieces. 

Notwithstanding these examples, some of the 
greatest works of literature have been the prod- 
uct of age, and a writer who carefully examines 
the whole subject will say that the richest intel- 
lectual soils are the slowest to mature their 
fruits.— North American Review. 


or 





DEA. COLE’S PARROT. 


In an old farm-house in Swansea, Mass., there 
once lived an excellent deacon by the name of 
Cole. He had ason named Stanton, who fol- 
lowed the sea. On one of his voyages he ob- 
tained a parrot which proved such a wonderful 
talker that he brought it home asa present to 
his parents. Among its many accomplishments 
the bird could sing. The good deacon used to 
hold conference and prayer meetings at his house 
in the long winter evenings. At one of these 
social meetings Polly chanced to be left in the 
room. The good people commenced singing,— 


“When I can read my title clear,” 


to which pious strain Polly seemed to listen with 
wonder and delight. She at last seemed to think 
that it would be a good thing for her to improve 
her gifts, and not be backward in showing her 
approval of a cause that made people happy. 
The hymn ended and Polly began,— 


“Hey, Betty Martin!” 


The good deacon looked amazed, the young 
giggled, and the old found it difficult to retain 
their wonted soberness. Presently Polly began 
again,— 

“Hey, Betty Martin, 
Tip. toe, tip, toe! 
Hey, Betty Martin, 
Tip, toe, fine! 
Couldn’t get a husband 
To please her—please her— 
Couldn’t get a husband 
To please her MinD!” 


The deacon put an end to Polly’s voluntary 
by removing the cage at once, the poor bird not 
being able to comprehend why her well-intend- 
ed efforts failed to be appreciated. 

The young man, Stanton, who brought home 
this bird, went again tosea. Eight years passed, 
and as nothing was heard from him during the 
latter part of this period, it was supposed that 
he was dead. The old folks in the retired farm- 
house loved and valued Polly more highly as it 
became probable that their son would never 
come back. One day Polly, looking out on the 





lane that led to the dwelling, seemed filled with 


PANION. 
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a sudden delight. She at last flapped her wings | to strong convulsions. The above facts (whj 


and cried,— 

“Stanton! Stanton!’ 

The old people started up, went to the window, 
and saw their son approaching the house. 

This parrot lived to be very old, and came to 
be considered almost as one of the family at last. 
In her last years she grew comparatively silent, 
but used to say, mournfully, “Polly wants to go 
home, Polly wants to go home.”’—Congregation- 
alist. 


+> 
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THE YOUNG ARCHIfECT AND 
WALTER SCOTT. 

Many of our readers are familiar with pictures 
of the Scott Monument, one of the finest orna- 
ments of Edinburgh. Its architect, George Mci- 
kle Kemp, was a poor shepherd boy. The Brit- 
ish Workman gives the following interesting 
anecdote of his first mecting with Sir Walter 
Scott: 





The Scott Monument has been visited from 
every land; engravings of it are diffused over 
the wide earth, and, as long as it stands in its 
majestic and imposing: beauty, the pilgrims of 
future centuries, who gaze upon it in silent ad- 
miration, will connect the name of its builder 
with the thought of him whom it commemo- 
rates. 

I may here relate an anecdote of Kemp, which 
up to the present time has never appeared in 
print. At the conclusion of his apprenticeship, 
and before setting out for London, he resolved 
on taking a parting took of his favorite Melrose 
Abbey, unexcelled in beauty by any other relig- 
ious edifice that he ever beheld. Early on an 
autumn morning he started from Edinburgh, 
and, when he had left the city some eight miles 
behind him, he was overtaken by a private car- 
riage, in which a gentleman sat alone. Lean- 
ing out of the window, he called on the postil- 
ion to stop. 

“Hollo, my lad!’ he shouted to Kemp, “are 
you going far?” 

“To Melrose, sir,” was the reply. 

‘*Then open the door and jump in, my lad.” 

The lad jumped in, and the long thirty miles 
that lay before them were beguiled by conversa- 
tion. The gentleman spoke of Melrose Abbey 
asif he had been its builder and founder. The 
lad seemed to live in aland of romance as he 
listened to the tales of the kings and mighty 
men who had worshipped beneath its roof and 
had been buried in its precincts. Kemp was sor- 
ry when the carriage drew up at Galashiels. 

“Here we must part,” said the gentleman. “I 
hope you will succeed in your profession as an 
architect, for so you are at heart. When in Ed- 
inburgh, I shall always be happy to see you at 
my house in Castle Street. Please enter my ad- 
dress in your pocket-book,—Walter Scott, 59 
North Castle Street.” 

This was the first, but not the last meeting of 
the great author and the great architect. 


———+or—___—_ 


THE BRIGHT PROMISE. 


There is a better world they we 
O, so bright! 
Where sin and woe are done away, 
O, so bright! 
Sweet music fills the balmy air, 
And angels with bright wings are there, 
And harps of gold, and mansions fair, 
O, so bright! 


No clouds e’er pass along its sky— 
Happy land! 
No tear-drop glistens in the eye— 
Happy land! 
They drink the gushing streams of grace, 
And gaze upon the Saviour’s face, 
Whose brightness fills the holy place— 
Happy land! 


Though we are sinners every one, 
Jesus died! 
And though our crown of peace is gone, 
Jesus died! 
We may be cleansed from every stain, 
We may be crowned with bliss again, 
And in that land of pleasure reign— 
Jesus died! 


————____$<{@>————————— 


FANCIED HYDROPHOBIA. 


Hydrophobia simply means the dread of wa- 
ter, which is one of the symptoms of canine 
madness; but the same symptoms also occur in 
other diseases distinct from it. The horror of 
water almost (not absolutely) always accompa- 
nies canine madness, but it is also met with, in 
greater or less intensity, in several nervous dis- 
sease. It may be brought on by strong mental 
emotion of various kinds. A schoolmaster, af- 
ter a violent fit of anger, died in fifteen hours, 
with decided symptoms of hydrophobia. Fright 
will have the same effect. A man bitten by a 
dog which he believed to be mad had fearful at- 
tacks of hydrophobia, which ceased several 
months afterward, on his learning that the dog 
remained in perfect health. A girl who wit- 
nessed a sudden broil, in which the disputants 
foucht with swords, was so terror-stricken that 
she was seized with hydrophobia, and died. A 
woman whose companions had abandoned her 
alone in the fields all night was greatly terrified 
thereby; next day she refused every sort of liq- 
uid, and shortly died. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that an aversion 
to water should have been occasionally induced 
by the bite of men and animals that were not 
mad. Malpighi records the case of his mother, 
who became hydrophobic after having been bit- 
ten by her daughter in an epileptic fit. 

Cases are not rare in which, when one person 
has bitten another, the bitten person has been 
attacked by and sometimes died of apparent 
canine madness. The most singular instance is 
that of a young man, twenty-nine years of age, 
who bit his own finger in a violent fit of rage, 
and became so hydrophobic in four and twenty 
hours that at the very name of water he fell in- 





might be considerably multiplied) are very ns 
portant to reassure timid persons that a passing 
repugnance for liquids does not necessarily jn, 
ply the existence of true, hopeless canine mag. 


jness. Itis curable, and has often Yielded, not 


only to judicious medical treatment, but to mere 


| moral remedies.—All the Year Round. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE 
OYSTER. 


The oyster when spawning does not cast its 
eggs like other fish, but dissolves, as it were, g 
part of its own body, which passes off in lone 
slender threads, as fine as a spider’s web, upon 
which are congregated millions of little ezgs, 
not visible to the naked eye, but which, when 
put under a powerful magnifying-glass, aston. 
ish the beholder by their number. It is estimat. 
ed that about seventy per cent. of the spawn jg 
destroyed by fish, and about ten per cent. from 
other causes, leaving twenty per cent. to find 
their way into market. 

These little “seed” cling to whatever they 
touch, generally to old oysters; and the many 
little shells one often sees clinzing to large oys- 
ters are but the growth of these seed. When 
oysters have spawned in a clear place, and free 
from their fish enemies, their growth is very 
rapid until they attain the size of a quarter of 4 
dollar; and it is at this period of their existence 
that the oystermen take them for transplanting, 

The shells are very thin, and the inside meat 
searecly larger than a shirt button, and having 
the rest of the shell filled with a milky fluid, 
which in time forms the body of the fish. Oys- 
ters, after they are transplanted, are, with a few 
exceptions, not fit to eat under three years. It 
might be supposed that the oyster, with its hard 
shell, was free from all danger, but such is not 
the case. He has two deadly enemies—the star- 
fish and the borer. The former will fasten on 
the mouth of an oyster, and in a short time suck 
the life out of him. The latter, with his little 
saw and gimlet bill, bores throngh his shell, and, 
once through, the oyster is soon destroyed. 








———+>— 


THE AUSTRALIAN BOTTLE TREE, 


Australia produces so much in the way of veg- 
etation that is wonderful, that we are prepared 
for almost any grotesque shape that the trees of 
that country may assume. A correspondent of 
the Iilustrated (London) News sends to that pa- 
pera drawing of a group of bottle trees. These 
trees grow from thirty-five to sixty-five fect high, 
and are remarkable for their bulged trunks, 
which in some specimens take on a shape that 
renders the name, bottle tree, quite appropriate. 
The branches, which are small in comparison 
with the trunk, are clothed with leaves two to 
four inches long; the flowers are very inconspic- 
uous, and are borne upon short panicles. The 
tree belongs to a family, Sterculiucew, of which 
we have no example this side of California, but 
which is largely represented in tropical coun- 
tries. The genus was dedicated to the eminent 
eeologist, Sir H. T. de la Beche, and the tree is 
botanically known as Delabechia rupestris. The 
wood of the bottle tree is very soft and brittle, 
owing to the unusual coarseness of its tissues; 
it is pervaded throughout with a kind of gum 
resembling tragacanth in its nature. This is so 
abundant, that when boiling water is poured 
upon shavings of the wood, a clear, viscid jelly 
is formed. The tree is useful as a source of food 
to the aborigines, and the trunks, when dug out, 
form excellent canoes. 


—_—_——_+or—___—_ 
AGASSIZ AND AKEN. 


An interesting fact, not without its moral, is 
told by Agassiz of his visit, when a young man, 
to the great German naturalist, Prof. Lorenzo 
Aken. The professor received his guest with 
warm enthusiasm, but with apparent embarrass- 
ment. Heshowed his visitor the laboratory, and 
the students at work, also his cabinet, and last- 
ly his splendid library of books pertaining to 
zoological science, a collection worth some seven 
thousand dollars, and well worthy the glow of 
pride which the owner manifested as he expa- 
tiated on its excellence. The dreaded dinner 
hour came, and now the embarrassment of the 
great German reached its maximum point. 

“Mr. Agassiz,” said he, with evident perturba- 
tion, “‘to gather and keep this library exacts the 
utmost husbandry of my pecuniary means. To 
accomplish this, I allow myself no luxury what- 
ever. Hence my table is restricted to the plain- 
est fare. Thrice a week our dinner boasts of 
meat; the other days we have only potatoes and 
salt. I very much regret that your visit has oc- 
curred on a potato day.” 

And so the splendid Switzer and the great 
German, with his students, dined together on 
potatoes and salt. 

— +e) 
“STEAL NOT THIS BOOK,” &c. 

The following, from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
may throw some light on the origin of the old 
“steal not” doggerel: 


For the preservation of old manuscripts we 
have chiefly to thank our friends, the monks, to 
whom the book-stealer was an object of horror. 
“This book belongs to St. Mary of Roberts 
bridge,” is written in Latin in a work in the 
Bodleian; “whoever shall steal it, or sell it, oF 
in any way alienate it from the house, or mu- 
tilate it, let him be anathema maranatha. 
Amen.” And underneath is written by another 
hand: “I, John, Bishop of Exeter, know not 
where the aforesaid house is, nor have I stolen 
this book, but I have acquired it in a lawful 
way.” Another of such superscriptions ends 
thus: ‘Whosoever removes this volume from 
this convent, may the anger of the Lord ovet- 
take him in this world and in the next to all 
eternity. Amen,” 
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RAMBLES AMONG THE FINE 
ARTS. 

This is a clever diversion, which is quite pop- 
ular at fairs. 
jor amusement. 
tion of paintings by the rarest artists, whose 


names are given, and which usually imply, on a 


careful examination, much more than they 
seem at first. Your programme, which may be 
extended to the limits of the invention of the 
managers, might read something as follows: 


1, The Horse Fair (after Rosa Bonheur), 
; S. O. M, E. Oates. 








9, Bonaparte Crossing the Rhine.......... By Bone. 
3. Watch on the Rhine........++++++.+.. Waltham. 
4, A Bridal Scene........ eccccccccce eocees Groom. 
5. The Wood-Cutters....ssccceccceecsesess C, Hisel. 
6. Things to AdOre......cseecesereee M. E. Chanic, 
7. Drawn from Life..............+ seseee D. N. Tist. 
8, Sweet Memories of Childhood......... S. Ugare. 
9, View of the Needles by Night........ D. Arning. 
1), The Light of Other Days.............+.. T. Dint. 
Ll. Tales of the Sea......csercesccecccescces C. Fish 


This programme is, of course, to be extended. 
The pictures, or “collections of art,” as one 
should be careful to call them, are concealed be- 
hind a curtain or papers, or in boxes. The first 
of these will be ‘some oats,” which are horse 
fare; the second will be the wish-bone of a 
chicken, across a rind of pork; the sixth, hinges, 


which are “things to a door” (adore); the sev-! 


enth, a tooth; the others suggest themselves. 
Sclect a good talker to manage the exhibition. 


46> 
or 


NEW BOOKS. 


We have received from Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Corn- 
hill, Boston, a timely little volume entitled “The 
Sabbath made for Man,” by Wm. M. Cornell, D. D. 
It was first published twenty-five years ago, but 
many pastors and Sunday school teachers have of 
late been unable to procure it for their work, and 
have asked for a new edition. It presents in full the 
scriptural view of keeping the Sabbath, and has an 
introduction by Rev. Dr. James Richards. It is 
neatly bound and printed. From the same publish- 
er we have ‘Who shall Publish Glad Tidings?’’ by 
Mrs. W. E. Boardman; an able and discriminating 
argument in favor of enlarging the field of woman’s 
usefulness as a teacher of religious experience and 
truth. It is based upon the examples of the women 
of the Bible, and is designed to show that no woman 
can be out of the sphere to which God Himself has 
called her. ‘‘Agnes Fairfield; or, The Triumph of 
Faith,” by Charles F. Higginson, from the same 
publisher, gives us a view of a bitter, but a not un- 
common, experience, the estrangement of an exact- 
ing father and a wayward, sensitive son, with)a 
mother’s struggles, anxieties, hopes and fears. Ag- 
nes Fairfield is a governess, who exerts the right in- 
fluence in the hours of family grief and disappoint- 
ment, It is a healthy religious book; the characters 
are marked and vividly portrayed. 

From D. Lothrop & Co. we have “Little Wavie; 
or, The Foundling of Glendery,” a story of the sea. 
We suppose it to be an English reprint. It offers va- 
riety in the making up of the Sunday school library, 
but in originality, freshness and vigor, is hardly 
equal to the best books by American writers issued 
by this enterprising house. 

By asingular coincidence, this same book, ‘‘Lit- 
tle Wavie, the Foundling,” comes to us, under the 
same date, from the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety, who forget to mention its transatlantic origin. 
The ouly difference is a change in the place of the 
engravings and the design of the cover. Wavie isa 
remarkably good little girl, who is thrown into the 
sea, in a storm, by a very bad man, and is rescued on 
the coast. She dies young, and very happy. The 
style of the writer is somewhat affected, and the sto- 
ty rather improbable. 


A. F. Graves, 20 Cornhill, sends us “The Profile 
House,” by Percy Curtis; a lively domestic story of 
summer life at the White Mountains. Its sprightli- 
nes3 and humor make it an agreeable book for the 
travelling-bag, as well as for the boys’ and girls’ li- 
brary. 

“Cast Adrift,” by T. S. Arthur, from the publish- 
ing house of J. M. Stoddart, Philadelphia, is not a 
temperance story, but a thrilling narrative of false 
pride and double-dealing; and displays the writer’s 
well-known power to awaken an intense interest, 
and to sustain it to the end. 

From A. S, Barnes & Co. we have received “The 
Mouth of Gold,” by Edwin Johnson, a series of dra- 
matic sketches, the incidents of which are historical, 





affording a vivid picture of the life of this father of 


the early church, whose sympathetic and persuasive 
eloquence gained for him the title “golden mouth.” 
The drama is relieved by minor notes of song, which 
are very sweet and artistic,—in fact, the gems of the 
little volume. It isa book that the lover of relig- 
fous poetry will peruse with more than ordinary sat- 
isfaction and pleasure. 

The publishing house of A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago, sends us two valuable school text- 
books, “Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Physiology,’”’ by 
J. Dorman Steele, and “The Logic of Accounts,” by 
E.G. Folsom, of Bryant and Stratton College, Al- 
bany. The first gives, in addition to the elementary 
Principles of the science, the latest physiological 
facts, with a wide range of trustworthy medical 
data and sufficient nomenclature to enable the pupil 


to understand medical language. The other is a new 


exposition of the theory of double-entry bookkeep- 


ing, and is designed both for the student and the 


accountant, 


It is also as suitable for a par- | 
You claim to have a collec- 
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‘(GHILDRENS 


MY KITTENS. 


Don’t you see my kittens? 
I found ’em in the shed; 

They squirm so I can’t hold ’em, 
I'll haul ’em on my sled. 

I guess I'd better name ’em, 
’Cause some might get away. 

Who'd ever thought of kittens 
All cuddled in that hay? 




















ee 





I'll call this white one “Muffy,” 
He looks just like a muff; 
This little spotted, fat one, 
T guess I'll call him “Puff”; 
This black one with the boots on, 
He looks so smart and brisk, 
I'll put a collar on him, 
And print around it “Frisk.” 
These gray ones— guess they’! puzzle me, 
They’re just alive as pins. 
V’ll tell you what J think, sir, 
These kittens must be twins. 
I guess I needn’t name ’em, 
It wouldn’t hardly pay, 
’Cause I wouldn’t know to-morrow 
Which one was which to-day. 
OLIVE STEVENS Brown. 
———— —_~e 


LILL’S TRIALATION. 

Mrs. Perey was canning blackberries. There 
had been a grand neighborhood blackberrying- 
party the day before, and Mrs. Percy’s share in 
the fruits of the excursion came to her in two 
large tubs, heaped to the brims with luscious 
berries. She had not accompanied the party 
herself, but grandma had, and had proved her- 
self a most admirable picker, too. The vines 
were loaded, and Harry guessed that, had their 
party caten fewer, they might have filled anoth- 
er tub, perhaps. The Grahams had filled four. 

“Mercy knows they’re welcome to ’em,”’ said 
Margery, the new hired girl. ‘Half of these 
will spile on your hands, and it'll take all the 
flour in the barrel to bake up t’other half into 
pies.” 

“O Margery,” said Mrs. Percy, ‘don’t under- 
value our good folks’ day’s work in such a fash- 
ion. We’ll get up in the morning early, and see 
if we can’t manage to preserve the whole lot for 
winter use.” 

And soitcame about that from fourin the 
morning until the late dinner hour, Mrs. Percy 
was occupied with berries and sugar, and tin 
cans and cement. Grandma, wearied with the 
previous day’s excursion, kept her quiet room, 
and desired not to be disturbed; so, of course, 
Lill and baby could not amuse themselves in 
that accustomed asylum. The seamstress was 
busied with some dainty material, into which 
baby’s restless hands would persist in plunging, 
making sad havoc with the delicate fabric, until 
even that patient little lady uttered an edict that 
banished both baby and Lill from her domains. 
The kitchen was too hot to be thought of, and 
the piazza, whercon was mamma, the char¢éoal 
furnace, and the fruit arrangements generally, 
was absolutely forbidden ground from the very 
first. So poor Lill, with her small charge, was 
limited to a pitiful choice between the sitting- 
room, cool but lonely, and the garden, which 
was hot and, moreover, brimful of temptations 
for that riotous baby with the inquiring mind 
and irrepressible fingers. Lill chose the garden 
—luckless choice. For truly it seemed as if ba- 
by never*accomplished more abundant mischief 
than on that scorching July day. 

“First most,” as Lill phrased it, in her tearful 


| of mamma’s table on the piazza, just in the 
{minute I was shooing Mrs. Maynard’s ducks 


out of our strawberry-beds, "cause somebody ’d 


i left the side gate open, and got hold of a great 
| milk-pan full of sugar, and tipped it all over 
| himself. 


My! You ought to have seen him 
shut his eyes and catch his breath; but sakes 
alive, how he did sereech when it was all over, 
and he just sat himself flat down in it all. Of 
course mamma had to stop everything, and 
wash and dress him; and I got a scolding for 
leaving him one single minute, ’cause mamma 
told me not to, and she didn’t tell me to drive 
the ducks out; and then he chewed up ever so 
much lace ruffles that Miss Lester was sewing 
on grandma’s caps, and JI got another scolding, 
just because I was reading the “Arabian Nights” ; 
and Ihadn’t more than got him down stairs 
and into the front yard before he just toddled 
right straight up to papa’s pet carnation pink, 
and snipped off every single blossom close to the 
head; and then, just ’cause I slapped his hands, 
he set up the awfullest screaming you ever did 
hear, and [had to carry him up and down al- 
most an hour, I should say, before he’d be still, 
and stop kicking, and go to sleep. I was just 
tired out when I got him into his wagon, and all 


‘fixed nicely under the pear tree, in the cool 


shade; and don’t you think, Dr. Porter’s big 
dog just rose up and gave the dreadfullest how! 
anybody ever heard, and woke the baby. I do 
believe that horrid dog did it all on purpose, for 
he came and sat right in front of our gate, and 
just howled straight into our yard. I threwa 
rotten pear at him, and hit him plump in the 
nose, too,” added Lill, smiling faintly at the 
recollection of old Towser’s discomfiture. “I 
was mad asI could be,” she continued, after a 
brief pause, ‘‘and I trundled baby over to Mrs. 
Porter’s, and told the black woman about Tow- 
ser doing so hateful, and asked her to tie him, so 
that baby could get a chance to sleep, but she 
said it wasn’t any use; if he’d a mind to howl 
nobody could hinder him. Tying would only 
make it worse, cause somebody was going to 
die, and just as likely as not it was either baby 
or me.” 

“O, that’s all nonsense!”’ said Harry. 
course somebody’s going to die. Somebody’s 
always dying. Anybody that reads the papers 
knows that much. That old black woman says 
Towser smells death in the air. I s’pose that’s 
7eause he’s a doctor’s dog. I hate doctors’ 


“Of 


dogs. I don’t like doctors either, ’specially Dr. 
Porter. I’m glad he isn’t our doctor.” 


“Well, I wish his old dog wouldn’t come and 
howl square in front of our gate just when I’m 
getting the baby to sleep, and in the midst of so 
much trouble and trialation,” said Lill. 

“There you go, again,” cried Harry, in sud- 
den indignation. “I mean to tell mamma.” 
And up he jumped from his seat on the door- 
step, and ran around to the piazza, where Mrs. 
Percy was sealing the last glass of jelly. She 
looked heated and very tired, and in no laughing 
mood, certainly; but the laugh would come as 
Harry ended his rapid record of Lill’s troubles 
with “I do wish she’d learn to say either trial or 


tribulation. She never does get those words 
straight. She stood up in Sunday school, last 


Sunday, and just made all the boys in our class 
laugh with her trialation. Don’t you think she 
said, ‘And not only so, but we glory in triala- 
tion also, knowing that trialation worketh pa- 
tience.’ The superintendent couldn’t hardly 
keep from laughing; but he said the verse over 
right, but Lill never noticed it. She sat down, 
pious like, and never did know what the boys 
were laughing at.” 

“Poor Lill!”’ said Mrs. Percy, “TI fancy this pot 
of jelly will sweeten her memories of this sor- 
rowful morning. Take it to her with mamma’s 
love; and read Jolin 16: 33, to her; and don’t 
be cross. We must help poor sister out of her 
trialation.” 

“Whew!” said Harry, “I wish I’d had a trial- 
ation, if this is the sort of help out of it I’d have 
got. Won't this be jolly on next winter’s lunch 
biscuits!” 


ta 
+o 





A CHILD’S QUESTION, 


A little girl named Sarah had been to church, 
and went home full of what she had heard. Sit- 
ting at the table with her family, she asked her 
father, who had been to church, but who was a 
very wicked man, whether he ever prayed. He 
~ Bn like the question, and very angrily re- 
plied,— 

“Is it your mother, or Aunt Sally, who told 
you that, my girl?” 

“No, papa,” said the little thing, ‘‘the preach- 
er said, ‘All good people pray; and those who 
don’t pray are not going to the: kingdom of 
heaven.’ Pa, do you pray?” 

This was more than her father could bear, 
and in a rough way he said, ‘Well, you and 
your mother and your Aunt Sally may go your 
wav, and I will go mine.” 

“Pa,” said the little creature, with sweet sim- 








complaint to Harry, at noon, “he ran to the edge 


plicity, “which way are you going?” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
HE 
CHARADE. 


If every one were born my first 
The world would be more bright; 
Tfall who were would keep so, then 
Jails would be useless quite. 
My second hides in every peach, 
And prune, and plum, and cherry, 
You will not see it in the pear, 
The apple, nut, or berry. 


In every street, or river-bed, 
My second liesin plenty; 
More than a dozen pounds, in weight, 
You'll own ’tis less than twenty; 
Upon my whole, as you will see, 
ull many a house is founded; 
Its claim for worth in masonry, 
All builders own well grounded. B. 





WORD SQUARE, 


Part of the body. 
A grub. 

Short. 

Public. 

Speeds on, 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in chair, but not in bed. 
My second is in hand, and also in head. 
My third is in little, but not in small. 
My fourth is in ceiling, but not in wall. 
My fifth is in warm, but not in cold. 
My sixth is in young, but not in old. 
My seventh isin dog, but not in kitty. 
My whole is a very flourishing city. 
SALLIE AND DAISIE. 


5. 
RIDDLE, 


J.P. B. 


I have but few meanings; but everything possesses 
me, and, curiously enough, I possess myself. Society 
patronizes me; the world was once, but could not be 
again, without me. 





Conundrums. 


“How to make both ends meat’’—See that neither 
end is bone. 

What did Adam first plant in the garden of Eden? 
His foot. 

What is that which has many leaves and no stem? 
A book. 

When isa bullock’s tongue like a leopard? 
it’s potted, of course. 

When may a man be said to be literally immersed 
in his business? When giving a swimming lesson, 


When 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Acorn. 

2. Barnes’ Notes on Acts. 
8. Bryant. 

4. Fowl, owl. Fox, ox. Sledge, ledge. Baoom, 
room. 

5. China, Germany, Spain, Guinea, Cuba, Italy, 
India, Norway, Siam, Chili, Alaska, Japan, Peru, 
+ tee Wales, Iceland, America, Denmark, Portu- 
gal. 





TWO LITTLE ONES. 

Two little girls, one rejoicing in blue ribbons, 
the other in pink, were bewailing their domestic 
misfortunes in mock maternal language. 

“Where is your dolly?” asked pink ribbons 
of her little neighbor. 

“Dear me, didn’t I tell you?” answered blue. 
“Why, she’s got the measles dreadful. Iler face 
is spotted all over.” 

“Well, I don’t think she’s as sick as my dol- 
ly,” said pink. “Only think, I’ve had a consti- 
tution of thirty doctors for her, and they all 
didn’t do her any good. I’ve had to buy her a 
new gown, she’s so miserable” (not the first mis- 
ery a new gown has brightened up); ‘‘she’s got 
consumption.” 

“OQ, that’s dreadful bad! Does she cough 
much?” with an air of great solicitude. 

‘All the time, and keeps me awake so much 
of nights!’ 

“But why don’t you take her out? The air will 
be good for her lungs.” 

“QO, dear,” exclaimed pink ribbons with admir- 
ably assumed intensity of feeling, ‘“‘my dolly 
hasn’t got a bit of lungs; she only breathes 
through her nose!” 

This was the climax. Who could help laugh- 








ing? 
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Always give the name of the Post- Ofiice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to tars. should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















THE CULTURE OF MUSHROOMS 
UNDER PARIS. 

Mushrooms are an important article of food in the 
shops of Paris, and they are cultivated in great quan- 
tities in subterranean gardens under the city and its 
environs, These gardens are very deep and dark, 
and are reached by means of a long pole through 
which sticks are driven, as at the base of a liberty 
pole. There are lamps at the bottom which reveal 
the avenues to the inushroom-beds. 

Mushrooms are raised by means of stable compost, 
in which the spawn or germinating principle of the 
mushroom seems to occur naturally. This compost 
is spread over the dark beds, and is covered with 
white sandy earth about a foot in thickness. 

Some of these mushroom caves are as dark as ink, 
but the beautiful white, button-like mushrooms ap- 
pear everywhere in profusion along the sides of the 
diminutive beds. As the proprietor goes along he 
removes sundry bunches that are in perfection, and 
leaves them on the spot, so that they may be gath- 
ered with the collection for the market on the fol- 
lowing day. He gathers largely every day, the aver- 
age yield of the gardens of asingle proprietor usually 
being about three hundred pounds daily. Generally 
the mushrooms grow in bunches, and so equally 
sized that itis desirable to gather the whole crop of 
a single bed at the same time. 

We visited one of these caves or subterranean gar- 
dens in the locality of Montrouge, just outside Paris, 
in the month of July. When we say that the pro- 
prietor of this single garden has ten thousand metrei 
or yards of mushroom beds running through the ram- 
llications of this cave, and yet this is but one of an 
immense number of mushroom-growing gardens, the 
reader will have some opportunity of judging of the 
extent to which the culture of the plantis carried 
on near Paris. 

Mushrooms are cultivated here, not only for the 
Parisian, but for the English and German markets, 
for they are successfully preserved, and are sent in 
The finest mushrooms to 
be found on the tables in London are grown in Paris, 
though the English do not esteem the vegetable so 
great a luxury as dothe French. The Parisian or- 
ders his mushrooms with much the same appetite as 
the German asks for his sour-crout, the American 
his tomatoes, or the Irishman his eggs in Lent, 


great quantities abroad. 





The common mushroom belongs to the natural or- 
der of fungi, most species of which are poisonous, 
and many fatal mistakes have been made from not 
knowing how to distinguish the edible plants from 
the dangerous ones that resemble them. 

Mushrooms are found in old pastures in England 
andin America where horses and neat cattle feed. 
In England a much esteemed species grows in irreg- 
ular cireles in pastures and lawns, and forms what 


are called fairy rings. These mushrooms are gath- 


ered, strung upon threads, dried in the shade, and | 


are pulveriz zed for use in rich sauces, some of which 
find their way to our own tables, 
‘ ~ . 
A NATURAL WINDING-SHEET, 
Moss is one of the pleasant and picturesque associ- 
ations of death and Few of 
learned Holmes’ lines,— 


deeay, us have not 


“The mossy marbles rest 
O'er the lips that once we pressed 
In their bloom,” &e. 


But who ever knew that the funeral poetry of moss 
and “moss-grown" could be made so literal as this? 

Ten years ago a man was burie a at Wilmington, 
N. C., the body being placed ina cof.n, and the cof 
fin put in a box, the space bet ween bel ‘ing tilled wiih 
charcoal. Last week the friends of the deceased 
gentleman made application for the removal of the 
remains, and the superintendent proceeded to com- 
aly with the ‘ir request. After digging down to the 
{ x, It was discovered Uial it, as well us the CO, 


had completely decayed and w: 
| On the removal of the cram! 


_ THE YOUT HH? S 


erumbling to dust. 
lids of the box and 








| coflin, the superintendent found athick mass of gray 





| 


| 


) 


| dation train. 





| donble O D 
The astonished judge thonght that was one of the | 
most extraordinary names he ever knew; and, after | 


moss, apparently alive and growing, which covered 
the entire body as witha Winding-sheet ; and it was 
matted and grown so thick that it was removed from 
the remains inaroll, A new box has been procured, 
in which the remains were placed, and the moss was 
returned to its original position. 
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WANTED HIM TO GET THE 
TOES, 

Some people mistake the purpose of an accommo- 

It wasn’t meaut to stop, like an old- 

fashioned stage, for every old woman's errand. 






VPOTA- 


Not long ago the engineer of a passcnger train on 
the Rondout and Oswego Raiiread, soon after his 
train left Shokan for Rondout, ob<erved a woman on 
the track swinging her apron wildly. quickly as 
possible he blew down brakes, and the greatest ex- 
citement ensued. When the train stopped, the eou- 
ductor ran forward to the woman, and inquired 
what the matter was. 

“Wal,” says she, “I'll tell ye,” handing the con- 
ductor abasket. “We'm gonter hev company to-day, 
en L thought you'd jees as lief run into the store 
down ter Rondout, and git me half-a- -peck pertaters, 
and drop ’em when you come back 

In consequence of a lack of space, we are unable to 
publish the comments of the engineer, conductor 
and passengers. 















—— 
LINCOLN’S VISIT TO GEN. GRANT. 


One afternoon, during the late unpleasantness, a 
loug, gaunt civilian, wearing garments ofrusty black 
and a stove-pipe hat, walking up in the rear of head- 
quarters, was accosted by a hostler. 

Hostler—K. ecp out of here, 

Visitor—Isn’t this Gen. Grant’s tent? 

Hostler—Yes. 

Visitor—Well, T reckon he will let me inside. 

Hostler—Y¥ou will soon find out. 

As he entered the tent a guard mistook him fora 
member of the Sanitary or Christian Commission. 

Guard—No Sanitary folks allowed inside. 

Visitor—1 guess Gen. Grant will see ine. 

Guard—I can't let you pass, but I'll send him your 
name. What is it? 

‘isitor—Abraham Lincoln. 


" ° me 
A POETIC PASTRY. 
“And when the pie was opened 

The birds began to sing.” 


A toothsome poet, having written a few lines of 
transcendental sublimity on the excellence of a pas- 
try-cook’s productions, the cook, in the overflowing 
of his gratitude, pre pared one of his best pastry ar- 
ticles, and enclosed the poetic offering inside, thus 
baking it brown. The poet was delighted with the 
appearance of the pic, and not a whit less so with its 
luxurious taste; but on tinding the song within, he 
—— the cook why he perpetrated “such an in- 

dignity. ‘Not in the feast,’ replied the cook; “I 
merely followed your own "bright example. You 
made a beautiful song on my pastry, and I made my 
beautiful pastry on your song.” But it was rather 
out of correct taste to cause a poet to eat his own 
words, even in asweet syllabub or turnover. 


a 
A SAD AND SUDDEN 


“In the midst of life we are in death.” 
lowing strongly brings before us Mrs. 
poem,— 

“Thou hast all seasons for thine own.” 

A ee consisting of a young man, woman, and 
child, went out on Niagura River, Friday afternoon, 
in a boat, and were carried over the falls: The young 
man was from Cincinnati, and the woman, with her 
brother, from Toronto. The two former were to 
have been married Saturday, as they procured a li- 
cense at Welland, Thursday. Their names are John 
Elliott and Margaret Rollinston. The former was 
twenty, and the latter about eighteen years of age. 


FATE. 


The fol- 
llemaus’ 


°° 
GOT THE 

“Why didn’t you bring Henry, 
said Johnny. 

“O, he’s sick; he has had the measles.” 

“How many did he have?” asked Johnny. “TI 
know a boy that’s got two. Isaw him catch ’em. 
Ile tixed a trap in the woods and caught two at once, 
and he isn’t sick at all.’ 

“Caught the measles in a trap?” cried his mother. 
“What makes you talk so, Johnny?” 

““Measle, measle, weasel—O, 'twas two weasels! 
I don’t believe 1 ever saw a measile; did I, mother?” 
asked Johuny. 


WEASELS, 


Mrs. Brown?” 


~ ~_ 


AN ARTICLE OF VERTU, 


Our friend Herbert isa miracle of good taste. He 
dresses admirably, speaks with a sweet, low voice, 
full of musie, understands art, music and the drama, 
dances with infinite grace, and is very handsome. 
Under these circumstances it is not strange that, on 
returning from Paris a few weeks ago, a friend asked 
him, “Did you bring from Paris auy article of vertu 
beside yourself?” 

aa a 


Jones had worried Smith with conundrums very 
often, and now it is Smith’s turn. 

“Guess what I did last night, Jones,” said Smith, 

Jones thought of various aud sundry improbable 
things, and suggested the making of aspeech, the 
doing of a kindness, the getting of himself into the 
lockup, and finally gave up in despair. 

“Well,” said Smith, in a triumphant tone, “I 


slept.” 


“THAT's where the boys fit for college,” said the 
»rofessor to Mrs. Partington, pointing to a school- 
Rouse. 

“Did they?” said the old lady, with animation. 
“Then if they fit for the college before they went, 
they didn't fight afterward?” 

“Yes,” said he, smiling and favoring the conceit, 
“but the fight was with the head, not with the 
hands.”” 

“Butted, did they?” said the old lady. 


One of our local judges lately took a lesson in 

spelling in a justice court, when a Mr. Wood was 
t 1¢ witness. 

“What is your name?” asked the clerk. 

“Ottiwell Wood,” answered the witness. 


“How do you spell your name?” then asked the | 


somewhat puzzled judge. 
Mr Wood replicd,— 
“_ double | T, I double U, E double L. 


two or three attempts to ape 3b it, both he and the 
Chus pave it up, amid roszr Tagiatcr. 
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For Enfeehied and Debilitated Constitutions, the Pe- 
ruvian Syrup is just the medicine needed. Com. 





Catt for Eureka Machine Twist and Eureka Button- | 
Hole Twist, if you want the best. Com. 


Wuite’s SpeciaLtTy FoR Dyspepsia is the ONLY medi- 
cine that will ciire costiveness, from which so Many se- 
rious troublesarise. For sale by all druggists, 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


and at the same time help the cause of Education. 

We have on hand Bonds issued by the States of Iinois 
and Kansas, for the purpose of building School-Houses, 
Improving School Districts, and helping the cause of Ea. 
ucation generally. 

These Bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, $1000, 
Coupon and Registered, paying from 7 to 10 Per Cent, in. 
terest annually, and are PERFECTLY SAFE, 





A Spir_e Remepy, but one that has proved very effect- 
ual in curing Sore Throats, Hoarseness and Pulmonary 
Affections, is foundin White Pme Compound. Com. 


CHILDR 
the long evenings come you can buy “Avilude, or game of 
Birds.” lf your storekeeper has not got it, send seventy- 
five cents to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., and it will be 
sent by mail, post-paid. 

*Avilude is a superior game. 





"—Weorcester P: ae 


White's Sreciaity ror Dysrepsia< is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, Melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 
ical debility, as well as many others, which if neglected, 
will soon place “the house we live in’’ beyond the reach 
of any remedy. H.G,. Wuite, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all 
druggists. Com. 


CLAVERACK, CoLUMBIA Co., N.Y. 
Dr. fl. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.—Dear Sir:—I am sixty 
years of age, and have been afflicted with Salt Rheum in 
its worst form fora great many years, until, accidentally. 
I saw one of your books, which described my case exactly, 
I bought yeur Golden Medical Discovery and took two 
bottles anda half, and was entirely cured. From my shoul- 
ders to my hands 1 was entirely covered with eruptions, 
also on face and body. 
Rheumatism, so thrt L walked with great difficulty, and 
that is entirely cured. May God spare you along life to 

remain a blessing to mankind. With untold gratitude, 
Mus. A. W. WILLIAMS. 








THE Peopie’s FaieNp.—It is susceptible of casy proof 
that the Sewing Machine has been a greater blessing to 
the ma: American people than any invention of the 
present century. Nothing else has done so much to save 
the lives and health of the wives and mothers, the patient, 
overworked women of the lind, who, as a class, most 
needed relief from the burdens of every-day life. Every 
father and husband fails in his duty if he neglects to en- 
dow his home with such a triumph of science as the Wil- 
son Underfeed Sewing Machine. It is the cheapest and 
best sewing machine ever offered. Sales-room at 622 Wash 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The company want agents in country 
towns. Com. 


sof 















o 12 25 - A MONTH to Lady Ageuts. 
S 2 wis MFG Co. +, Waltham, Mass, 


1 ie SMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, 


they often can be, by a few doses of Ayer’s Sar 
par illa. 33 - 


ST: EACH WEEK.—Acents wanted everywhere. 
4 Business strictly legitimate. Varticulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 31-4 


Address Et- 
3 31— 4 
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Foo AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the be be ost -of- 
eo) fer yet. Send for Circular. CLARK INDE LUBE 
r ENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—tf 











<< R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
-4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, | 4 a 
Sudbury Street, Boston 


\\ ONEY made rapid’y with Stencil and Key Check 
i Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE 5. M. Spencer, 117 Llanover St., Boston. 


OOK HERE, BOYS. Fam Two Dollars a day 
4 after school. Boy wanted in every town as agent for 
Siberian ry. Send Twenty Cents for sample and 
terms, W. -WIL AMS: & CO., _ Northbridge s 


$5 t O! perday! Acents wanted! Allcla re 

0 le, Apter reex, young orokl e More moncy ai 
wk forusix Bpare mom nts or allt! time than atanrt. San 

pet, Pur tigulasescen: Adusces G, Stinsvn & Co., Portisnd. Maine. 


UNERECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted— Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY «& CO., Norwich, Conn. ll-tf 


FA4sces: ATING and ve 
the art of making flowers, birds, animals and all kinds, 
of ornamental work, from wax, shells, leather,ete. Full 
instructions for 50 cents. Address, I. WILLIAMS, Gal- 
latin, Teun 33—2t 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River In- 
stitute. For both sexes; fine grounds; 167 furnished 
rooms; 20 instructors; 11 departments; 120 classical pu- 





l2—ly 





























Remunerative is 








pils; large gymnasium and drill hall. Spec gy intages 
in all d& ae nts. Term opens Sept 8 Rev. ALONZO 
FLACK, A. M., President, Claverack, N. Y. 31—4t 





\ JHITE’S SPECTALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 

cures Headache, Heartburn, Dizziness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Costiveness, Flatulence, and Dispels Melan- 
choly, and, while it pera no Alcohol, tones the whole 
system, For sale by all Druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 
Il. G. WHITE, Proprietor, Cambridgeport, Mass. —-30tf 








\ ANTED AGENTS.—Worthy the snecial notice 
of old and experienced canvassers. Those celebra- 
ted steel-line Engravings, viz., “Cole’s Voyva:e of Life,” 
FoUR beautiful pictures, representing CHILDHOOD, YouTH, 
MANHOOD, and OLD AGE; now offered by canvassers for 
the first time. Price reduced to suit the masses; nothing 
like it ever offered to the American public. Extraordina- 
ry terms = inducements. *,* Full particulars tree. Ad- 
omy, ‘y . B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston, 


GLASS CARDS. 


| RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
CLEAR_AND TRANSPARENT. 
Your Name beantifalty 


printed in GOLD, on 1 doz. for 50c, post-paid; 3 doz., $I; 
Fe le 0c. Must have Agents everywhere. ‘Outfits 5c. 
~ kh. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 33—lt 











| 
Double U 
! 






A Great Offer! Old and Young, 
Si take note! Must have an Agent 2 
| : in every town. WO per cent, 


6 


—_— 


‘ ! 
zN, begin now to save your pennies, that when | 


I was likewise afflicted with | 


0788 


We collect the Coupons free of charge or allow the 
| same as so much cash on sales. With each Bond sold we 

give a written Guarantee that the said Bond sold by us 
| “to be valid subsisting debt against the Municipality js 
suing the same, and that the financial condition of the 
Municipality is such that it is abundantly able to meet 
the obligations.” 





Correspondence Solicited. 


In addition to the above we have on hand and deal in 
all first-class State, City and Railroad Bonds, 


—— BOWLLES & CO., 
sANKERS, 


Branch House, Chelsea, Mass, 


Lock Bdx 587. 31—4t 


MASRABOST 










STEEL BOWS. 


The jolliest thing for 


TARGET PRACTICE, EXER- 
CISE aged SPORT. 


sample. 


LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 


55 Washington Street, Boston, 
A gents 1 w vanted. We ow9t 


| FIVE- -DOLLAR | PRINTING PRESS. 
The “Triumph” is the best and cheapest press in the 
market; perfect work; easy operation, Just the thing for 
Fine Visiting and P rofessional Cards. Send 3-cent st: ump 
for circular and specimens of its work. WILSON & CO.,, 
Printers, 2 Bedford Strect, Boston. 33-4” 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 








TO THE COST OF A SHOE 


and $1 to its value. dt 


a4 i everywhere 
$75 to $250 per month, miale and fe- 
m: oe to in pcre the GENUINE IMPROVEDCOM- 
MON: 3k FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider ina most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for tiy e years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will scw a 
stronger, more beautiful, or ae “acre seam thas 
ours. It makes the “Elastic itch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still ‘the: elat h cannot be 
yulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
5 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commis-ion 
& from whic = tw ice that amountcan be made. Address 

SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, l’a.: 
~< Chicago, ll; -} or St. Louis, Mo. 22—6teow 
BY VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER. 

No. 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning, 
and making steam engines, with numerous illustrations. 
Price 25 cents. 

The Young Angler, containing instructions how 
to prepare your rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, etc., also 
how and where to fish, to which is added, How to Paddle 
a Vout. Mustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Dial Ciphergraph, for secret correspondence 
an private telegrams. Messages are easily constructed 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the correspond- 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being afforded. Price 
30 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a a collection of comic 
spee and recitations, burlesque orations, humorous 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-burst- 
4 w.tticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, etc., 

, translated into the four modern languages, Yankee, 
Dutch, lrish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 
public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy. and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fully 
expl: ained. In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventriloq at the 1 of our young friends. 
Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 28—tc 














gents Wanted 2 





















Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Reed’s American Ritles (patented), A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willaftord 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and youns, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Conim: I 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. u 


Better than sewed Boots and Shoes are 





Cable Screw Wire. 


30 Will not Rip or Leak. 4t 


A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
| the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora Frexch Note Papel, 
| with Envelopes to match, with your Ja‘tral very hand- 
' somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
| which ev ery lady needs in her writing-desk, and one half 
| dozen Gillott’s 303 Stecl Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
| Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
| the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed i» 
| every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
‘ any addyess on receipt of 75 eeuts by PERRY MASON & 
1 CO., Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass, li- 
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